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THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA ORCHESTRA. 


We have received a letter, signed “ An admirer of the Royal 
Italian Opera Orchestra,” complaining of a certain paragraph 
in our report on the opening night of that establishment. We 
extract the following passage, which will serve the purpose of 
the writer as well as if we had inserted the whole letter. 

“Tn the first place, Mr. Rowland, now principal double-bass at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, was never principal double-bass at Covent 
Garden. In the next place, no bassoon part was introduced into the 
andante of the overture to Semiramide, except by Rossini, as an ac- 
companiment to the four horns. Your reporter should be more 
careful for the future.. Mr. Costa is not a likely man to allow of 
any interpolations or changes in the scores of Rossini. 

“ An admirer of the Royal Italian Opera orchestra.” 

We are quite aware that Mr. Howell was always, as now, 
first double-bass at the Royal Italian Opera ; and we thoroughly 
believe that Mr. Costa would not permit alterations in a score 
of Rossini’s. Agreeing with the remarks of our correspondent, 
and thanking him for setting our reporter right on the points 
in question, we recommend him in his turn to be more careful 
for the future, of applying hard names to gentlemen who 
neither wilfully publish mis-statements, nor are (as he inti- 
mates in another part of his letter) “ entirely ignorant of Italian 
Opera.” That the writer of the article in question was “ an 
amateur,” we admit, and that he would more wisely have re- 
frained from touching on technical matters; but since Mr. 
Rowland was one of the double-basses at Covent Garden last 
season, and since there is a bassoon part in the andante of the 
Semiramide overture, his mistakes were not so preposterous as 
our correspondent would have it believed. Were “An admi- 
rer” toundertake the criticism of an operatic performance, he 
would, in all likelihood, make a much greater “ fool of himself” 
(the language is not our own) than our reporter, who, for the 
monstrous crime of being “an amateur,” has exposed himself 
in conjunction with the vernacular tongue, to the savage on- 


slaught of our correspondent. 





A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 

Borziprev, the French composer, was possibly not a 
hero in the eyes of his valet-de-chambre, but his country- 
men are about to name a street after him. The part of the 
Boulevards which takes its name after the “ Italiens,” or 
rather the part precisely where that pleasantest of theatres, 
the Opera Comique, rears its laughing flanks, in ‘short, the 
“ Place des Italiens,” as the “ Place de l’Opera Comique” 
is improperly styled, is about to be changede«that is, if 

















the voice popular, and the voice critical of the great city 
of Parishave sufficient influence—to the welcomer and Frencher 
denomination of the ‘Place Boieldieu.” An unforeseen 
difficulty, however, presents itself. Cotemporary with Boiel- 
dieu, and, indeed, famous before Boieldieu reached his cele~ 
brity, was another French composer, whose name was Nicolo— 
Nicolo Isouard. Nicolo wrote Joconde, the Rendezvous Bour- 
gois, Cendrillon (&c. &c. &c), operas that attained in their 
day very great popularity, and the last of which was only 
lately found worthy of revival at the Opera Comique, and ad- 
mired as much as of yore. Nicolo, which is not surprising, 
has neveux still in existence, whe clamourously cry that the 
honour of dubbing the “ Place de I’ Opera Comique” with an 
appropriate name, and French, should devolve upon their aieul, 
a good composer of his pen, and an honoured name to boot. In 
some degree their cry has made an impression in influential 
quarters, and at one moment the admirers, not to speak of the 
neveux, of the illustrious composer of La dame Blanche, began 
to tremble for their idol. The question has been mooted in no 
courteous or measured terms, and at one time there was some 
fear, or some hope, of a modern controversy, not less furious, 
bigotted, boiling, and bi-sided than the notorious antagonism, 
literary and café, of the Gluckists and Piccinnists. The quar- 
rel however, would hardly have been as interesting, since, 
though Boieldieu may be said to follow close upon the heels 
of Gluck, and, in one or two particulars, to have his right foot 
in advance of him, Nicolo Isouard cannot, without an outrage 
to the courtesy due and so gracefully exercised towards fo~ 
reigners by the French, be for’ one instant compared with 
Piccini, who was an Italian. Luckily, there seems a chance 
of the affair being settled in the only manner conducive to the 
ends of justice and the honour of the art of music—need we 
say, in favour of Adrien Boieldieu >—and Paris will shortly, 
if events be propitious, and Revolution continue its slumbers, 
which heaven grant! not only exult ina “ Rue Méhul,” a 
“Rue,” or a “ Place Gretry” (the “‘ Rue Rossini” isa com- 
pliment to an illustrious foreigner) but ina ‘Place Boieldieu.” 
Finding the direction towards which the agitation of the 
neveux of Isouard threatened to force the popular feeling, 
some French musicians of eminence, headed by Auber, (who 
were he dead, which heaven forefend! might be made to de- 
cide the question satisfactorily with his own name, combining 
the higher qualities of Boieldieu and the sparkling verve of 
Nicolo in himself) have published a manifesto, or rather a pe- 
tition, to employ their own designation, addressed to the Pre - 
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sident of the Municipal Commission of the City of Paris, of 
which the following is a literal translation :— 


“ Mons. the President,—For some months past the question of 
giving a new denomination to the “ Place des Italiens,” where the 
theatre of the Opera Comique stands, has been agitated. The 
name of an illustrious composer, one of the greatest glories of the 
French school, Boieldieu, the author of La Dame Blanche, was 
no sooner pronounced, than it appeared to unite the entire sympa- 
thies of artists the public. 

“But pretensions have been raised, tending to deprive him of 
an honour so justly merited. Without wishing to establish our- 
selves judges of the degrees of merit belonging to the composers 
who were his cotemporaries, whose celebrity it has been attempted 
to oppose to his, we come forward as fellow composers, as friends, 
and as admirers of Boieldieu, supplicating the Municipal Com- 
mission to take into cunsideration the immense popularity of the 
author of the Calife de Bagdad, Ma Tante Aurore, Jear.de Paris, 
Le Petit Chaperon Rouge, and so many other masterpieces. 

Since Rouen, his native town, has erected a statue in his honour, 
would it be just in the city of Paris to decorate with any other 
name than his the place where the theatre stands of which, during 
thirty years, he constituted the glory and the fortune? 

In the expectation of a decision, the result of which can hardly 
admit of a doubt, we beseech you, Mons. the President, to accept 
the expression of our gratitude and our most respectful sentiments. 

Signed, AUBER, Adolphe Adam (pupil of Boieldieu), Carrafa, 
Halévy, Onslow, Ambroise Thomas. [The capitals are our own 
Ed. M. W.] 

Such an expression of sentiment from so high an authority 
must, we should imagine, inevitably lead to the immediate de- 
cision of the question. The “ Place de l’Opera Comique” will 
henceforth, or thenceforth, be denominated “ Place Boieldieu,” 
and the justly renowned composer of so many ravishing melo- 
dies, and so many grand and finely constructed finales (for an 
opinion of which consult Carl Maria Von Weber), will by the 
issue overturn the musty saw, that “ no man is a prophet in 
his own country,” although he leave the other and mustier, 
“no man is a hero to his valet de chambre,” still an open 


question. 





Rebtelos of Music. 


“ Dreams"—A Pictorial Ballad—Written by F. W. N. BAYLEY. 
—Composed by Eugene Roit.—Riist and Stahl. 


A nice, flowing, and vocal melody, which, although it cannot 
fail in the first three bars to recall the very popular Balfe’s “ Light 
of Other Days,” is, thence to the end, as entirely Mr. Eugene 
Rolt’s as it is graceful and expressive, and, let us hasten to add, 
sentimental, and at the same time, artless and unaffected. There is 
one point, however, of the melody (in the second page, line 3, 
bars 1-2) where a great improvement would be effected if the A 
natural, instead of going to F, went to B flat, with the chord of 
B flat minor as accompaniment. In the harmony of the ballad 
there are also several points which might be altered for the better. 
In the first page, line 3, bar 1, the chord of 6-4 on E would be 
better the common chord on A. In the second page, line 1, bar 2, 
the chord of the 6-4 on E requires the chord of the 7th after it, 
-before going to the common chord of A. Line 2, bar 1, of the 
same page, the chord of the 7th is left unresolved, the E and C 
‘that follow requiring the addition of an A in the treble, and an A 
in the bass. Line 3, bar 1, the chord of the 6-4 on E cannot be 


followed by that of the 7th on F; instead of the 6-4 it would have 
been better, again, to take the common chord on A. These faults 
are so easy of amendment that we feel assured Mr. Rolt will not 
be offended with our pointing them out for his consideration. By 
correcting them he will make his ballad of “ Dreams” as blameless 
as it is pretty. Mr, Bayley’s words are appropriately dreamy. 








“Tar ANGEL'S SONG"=“ROMANCB FoR PrAXo’ 


D 
to Z. Buck, Esq., Organist of ‘orwich Cath »b 
UCK, rganis' Ca tal, by. 


edicated 
Ricuarps.—R, Co 


Longfellow, the poet par excellence of the United States, in one 
of his quiet and harmonious lyrics, has a passage to this effect :—~ 
“Ye sounds so low and calm, 
That in the groves of balm 
Seem’d to me like ati angel’s psalm.”— 


The idea of embodying this in music having occurred to Mr. 
Brinley Richards—who is not more a musician than a poet—is 
natural enough ; and the manner in which he has represented the 
dream of Longfellow betrays a peculiar appreciation of that min- 
strel’s numbers. The introduction to the theme, in F, 2-4, alle- 
gretto, is simple to a fault, but not the less attractive for that. It 
is a sort of unfinished wail. The theme is set forth in the same 
key, 6-8 measure, andantino, “ with expression.” This, too, is sim- 
ple as the eye of a needle. The left hand plays the bass, and the 
two first notes of the melody, in alternation, vaulting, in its pas- 
sage, over the right, which, in turn, is allotted three parts of a 
chord, distributed in arpeggio, and a counter-melody, for the most 
part of sixths, with the theme; and this form is maintained through - 
out the space of two pages, with a monotony by no means una- 
greeable, since it is plaintive and appropriate. In the next page, 
a new theme appears, in the key of D flat. The melody, aiming 
at tenderness and grace, and attaining both in the centre, is given 
to the right hand, while a bolder and more animated-accompani- 
ment, also in arpeggio, is carefully divided between the two hands, 
The original theme, accompanied as before, and in the same key, 
is then resumed, with some slight curtailments and modifications. 
A cadenza of arpeggios, “ veloce,” sweeping from the top to the 
bottom of the treble department of the key-board, now intervenes, 
after the harmony of the 6-4—as it were a sudden gust of wind, 
unexpectedly stirring the chords of an (olian harp—which, in- 
terrupted in its turn, by a discord, not anticipated, leads to the 
reprise of a fragment of the first theme, and the whole concludes 
with a brilliant distribution of the tonic chord (in arpeggio). This, 
technically, is a description of the form and substance of the 
“ Angel’s Song.” To unfold its poetical and harmonious attrac- 
tions would require a command of numbers like that possessed b 
Longfellow himself. We shall, therefore, not attempt it. Let it 
suffice that Mr. Brinley Richards has successfully described the 
poet’s reverie, in the language of sound, which appeals to the ear 
universal. Some painter, with a vivid brush, should now endea- 
your to trauslate Mr. Richards’ description on canvas, and so 
complete the triad, in which numbers, tones, and colours shall be 
fused into a trinity of art--though separate, one and indivisible. 

To go down stairs, from the observatory of metaphor to the rez : 
de-chaussée of common speech, the “ Angel’s Song” is not more 
warmly to be spoken of as a pleasing trifle than as a valuable 
teaching piece—neither too easy for the initiated, nor too intricate 
for the * 0% polloi.” 


“ SOUVENIR DE LA FILLE DU REGIMENT,’—FANTASIE POUR LE 
Vi0LoN—PROSPER SAINTON. Schott & Co, 


This brilliant piece, now for the first time published, is one of 
the most popular which its gifted author is in the habit of playing 
in public. Dedicated to the me chef d’orchestre, Mr. Costa, 
much more is naturally expected from it than from an ordinary 
fantasia, which might be inscribed to any one else; nor will he 
who purchases a copy at the house of Messrs. Schott be disap- 
pointed. M. Sainton’s “ Souvenir” sets out in rather a melancholy 
tone, with an introduction in the key of E minor, a sort of agitato 
reminiscence of one of the popular melodies of Donizetti’s popular 
opera, as though it had been heard in gladness and feinettibered 
in grief. The violin pr takes up the same theme, wn poco piu 
lento, in a more florid style, and after a bold passage of double 
stopping, modulates into the major, in which key some traits de 
bravoure of an effective character are introduced, bringing the 
introduction to a close. The air of the rondo finale, in the key of 
A, is then allotted to the violin; the first part in double notes, 
the second in single, and a series of three brilliant variations, well 
contrasted in style, are constructed upon it. Tle second variation 
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demands the greatest facility in the art of doable stopping, of 
which M. Sainton, without reference to ne ae fantasia, is 
known to be a perfect master. The same difficulty is presented 
in the third. If performed with the energy of style, and com- 
bined ease and certainty ‘of mechanism, so remarkable in the 
playing of M. Sainton, these variations cannot fail to be heard 
with pleasure; since, though difficult, they are admirably adapted 
to display the capabilities of the violin with the utmost possible 
effect. A few bars of remplissage, for the orchestra, preface the 
entry, in the key of E, of the popular and entrainant “ Rata- 
plan,” pitched for the instrument in a bold suite of sixths, for 
which sorry violinists will not be apt to thank M. Sainton, but 
the contrary—that is, if sorry violinists should be found with 
sufficient constitutional courage and mental opaqueness to attempt 
it, ot which we should be sorry as they. The theme delivered 
with its lively burden, the real “ Rataplan,” which from the throat 
of the “ Nightingale ” was wont to set the pit in a roar, and the 
boxes, and the galleries (at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when Mr. 
Lumley had cunningly contrived to put salt ttpon the “ Nightin- 

le’s ” tail, and catch the “ Nightingale,” and force the “ Night- 
ingale,” nilled she, willed she, to sing for the delight and wonder 
and recreation of his abonnement), is dexterously fused into a 
rapid and sparkling passage of bravura, which brings the Fantasie 
to a termination in an animated and highly effective manner. 
In this coda a passage of chords of immense difficulty occurs 
twice, and at the end a series of harmonies, of which the sorry 
violinist will have to beware, lest he stumble in the endeavour to 
get over it. On second thoughts, however, our advice to the 
sorry violinist is, after all, superfluent, since none of his species 
are likely to be found sufficiently adventuresome, or sufficiently 
slightful of his positive position, to essay a fantusia of such pre- 
tensions, and from the pen of so accomplished a master of his in- 
strument as M. Prosper Sainton, who, in the present contribution, 
has added a valuable item to the repertory of bravura pieces for 
the violin for public performers de la premiére force. We recom 
mend it urgently to the consideration of Signor Camillo Sivori, 
who has just the fingers, and has just arrived, and is — ex- 
pected by Mr. Allceroft for the Promenade Concerts he has just 
announced, and who would be likely to approach, more nearly 
than nine fiddlers out of ten, the intentions of the composer. 

We should eke have recommended the Fantasie upon the airs 
from La Fille du Regiment as an admirable exercise for the daily 
practice of the eager student. Those who have heard it in public 
can also attest with us that it is a very telling and showy morceau 
for display, besides being scored for the orchestra with decided 
ability. The pianoforte arrangement is an able and commodious 
adaptation of the score, presenting none of those uneven distri- 
butions of harmony, and diluent divargations, which so often render 
such arrangements ungrateful and inefficient, hard to play and 
harder to hear. 


“NAPOLITANA.”—Composed and dedicated to Mrs. Robert Cart- 
wright. By the Eart or Betrast. Cramer, Beale, and Co. 


The accomplished amateur whose name stands affixed to the 
above composition, to judge from his manner of writing, must be 
ossessed of more than ordinary facility on the instrument. Lord 
Ifast’s “ Napolitana” would puzzle ‘nine amateurs out of ten, 
and many professors to boot. The introduction, with the brilliant 
sage of triplets chromatic, for the right hand, going against 
cending scale chromatic, for the left, is by no means to be mas- 
tered a prima vista (as we ourselves experienced), but once domi- 
nated, the effect is peculiar, by which we infer, of course, original. 
The theme of the “ Napolitana” is a bona fide tarantella, and a 
lively, bustling, and vivacious specimen’ of that most lively, 
bustling, and vivacious of dances. The harmony is always eor- 
réct, and occasionally (as for example in bars 5, é, 7, 8, of page 2) 
recherche, not merely well travailed, but graceful and tasty. 
The great merit of this piece is its continuous animation. It is 
as it were, a moto pe ; and provided M. Billet, or some other 
light-fingered pianist (his lordship himself would do) be found to 
execute it with the required rapidity and decision, it would not be 
easy for one given to habits saltatory, to remain quiet on his 
seat. At page 4 there is a very brilliant episode, which leads to 





the reprise of the first theme, in the minor key, whereby variety 
is happily obtained. The coda is extremely dashing and showy. 
We have hinted that the “ Napolitana” is not adapted to common 
fingers ; nevertheless, after a little practice, a pianist of some ad- 
vancement may execute it with tolerable certainty, provided he 
attend to the important point of accentuation, which, unhappily, is 
too often neglected by performers in general. 





HER MAJESTY'’S THEATRE. 


Auber’s Gustave I11. was repeated on Saturday for the fourth 
time with increased eclat. The success attending the first pro« 
duction of a grand French lyricdrama at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
appears to have stimulated Mr. Lumley to have recourse again 
to the repertoire of the Academie. Masaniello was produced 
on Thursday, wit a success far surpassing that of Gustave, 
and henceforth, we take it, the pure Italian Opera will not be 
allowed to absorb all the interest of the subscribers and visitors. 
Verdi must alternate with Halévy, Donizetti with Meyerbeer, 
and Mozart and Rossini sometimes make way for Auber. The 
director of Her Majesty’s Theatre most judiciously commenced 
with the two best operas of the best writer in the French 
School ; we say, “ has commenced,” for we set aside altogether 
the production of Robert Le Diable, or, more properly, part of 
Robert Le Diable, got up some four years ago merely for the 
exhibition of Jenny Lind’s vocal and dramatic talents, without 
any attempt to fire completeness or consistency to Meyerbeer's 
chef d’ceuvre; while Halévy’s La Tempesta, having been written 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre, comes not within the cat of 
grand operas of the French school, although the composer be a 
Frenchman. From the manner in which Gustave and Masa- 
niello have been cast and put upon the stage; the intention of 
the manager is evidently, while providing novelty, to make the 
best use of his immense resources, which will be found more 
available in the French than in the Italian Opera, The 
modern Italian Opera is too often conventionally cut out for 
soprano, tenor, barytone, and second contralto only. All Verdi's 
operas, and most of Donizetti's, are written to this pattern. 
Having been prepared for theatres in which the principals were 
limited in number, the composers were, to a certain extent, 
compelled to restrict themselves to particular forms, and dis- 
tribute all the leading morceaux between three or four singers. 
For this reason most of Rossini’s operas have been banished 
from the modern Italian stage, and Don Giovanni cannot be 
performed in more than one or two theatres in all Italy. For 
a small company, Verdi's scores are excellently adapted. Any~ 
body can fill the inferior parts. In the French opera it is en~ 
tirely different. The smallest character is of importance, and 
its just interpretation absolutely necessary to the perfection 
of the whole. Mr. Lumley has this season an embarras de 
richesses, and were he to adhere to the old repertoire, many of 
his artistes would find their engagements sinecures. ‘ 

Before alluding to the production of Masaniello on. Thurs« 
day, we must notice the very remarkable success achieved 
by Malle. Caroline Duprez on Tuesday night in Sonnambula. 
It was generally feared that the part of Amina—one which 
demanded a great amount of physique and no small power of 
endurance, to say nothing of the comparisons that must in- 
evitably force themselves upon the mind, without going back 
to Malibran—would be found too much for the powers of the 
young and charming artist: And such apprehensions, indeed, 
were hy no means dispelled when Mdile. Duprez entered on the 
scene and commenced the recitative “ Care compagnee voi.” 
She was evidently conscious of the daring attempt to gather 
new leaves from the same laurel-tree which had been almost 
stripped by Jenny Lind and Sontag, and for awhile seemed 
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to shrink, though not to sink, under the consciousness. Nor 
did she appear to be entirely re-assured in the cavatina “ Come 
per me sereno,” although she gathered strength and confidence 
‘as she went on. In the duet with Elvino, “ Prendi, l’anel ti 
dono,” she sang most delightfully, having regained her self- 
possession, and took the house by storm by her exquisitely 
pure singing in the duet which closes the first act. In this 
morceau e.Duprez was admirably supported by Calzolari in 
Elvino. A most enthusiastic recall for both singers was the 
uence. From this point to the end of the opera the 
success of Mdlle. Duprez was progressive. The whole of 
the second act displayed the highest poetical intelligence in 
the acting, and a dramatic feeling and power in the sing- 
ing not before evinced in the young artist. The “ D’un 
pensiero” was beautifully sung, and the s to Elvino 
delivered with intensity and truthfulness. “Ehe curtain fell 
amid loud and prolonged applause, and Mdlle. Duprez had to 
appear twice to receive the congratulations of her delighted 
hearers. As the last scene of Sonnambula is the great test of 
the artist, so it turns out her great triumph or her failure. 
We have known several singers who progressed bravely and 
hopefully in the two first acts, but found the last scene a stum- 
bling-block which they could not successfully surmount. On 
the other hand, it must be confessed that there is much that 
is favourable to the singer in this scene, from the attractive 
character of the music and the beauty of the situation. But 
every new “Sonnambulist” attempts something out of the 
way, or, at least, not contemplated by the composer, and by 
that attempt stands or falls. Without some delicious novelties 
of fiorituri pianissimi in the recitative, “Oh! se una volta 
sola”——without some heart-searching passages in the “Ah! 
non credea mirarti”—without some wonderful displays of feats 
of fancy in the rondo finale which shall outstrip all preceding 
efforts—the Amina of the evening is looked upon as having 
achieved nothing. Malibran used to do this, Persiani was wont 
to do that ; Jenny Lind made an effect here, and Sontag made 
another there—these words may not be used, but their pur- 
port runs in the brain, and memory cannot be paid off with a 
goodly disposition. We must make comparisons. Analogy is 
one of the instincts of the mind. The artist who creates a 
great sensation in Amina, despite these four memories, must 
have a real and original talent. That Mdlle. Caroline Duprez 
is so gifted, none will have the hardihood to deny after the 
success of Tuesday night. There were many things in the 
sleep scene which struck us as especially good. The rigidity 
of the arms and fixedness of the eyes, were after the concep- 
tion of Malibran, and opposed to that of her rivals, with 
whom we have always found fault for redundancy of action in 
this scene. Both the recitative and prayer were charmingly 
sung, and produced an unmistakable effect. Some new and 
appropriate bravura passages were introduced very happily. 
This constitued an admirable close to a brilliant per- 
formance, The audience were unbounded in their enthusiasm, 
the rondo finale was repeated, and Mdlle. Duprez recalled 
three times. A more decided and legitimate success could 
not have been achieved. 

Elvino is Signor Calzolari’s best part. The music is well 
adapted to his voice, and the love-passion does not transcend 
his dramatic capabilities. His two duets with Amina were 
excellent displays of pure Italian vocalization. The universal 
“ Tutto € sciolto ” was finely declaimed and pathetically sung. 

Signor Coletti made his first appearance this season in Count 
Rudolpho and met with a very warm reception from all 
parts of the house. Coletti is a great favourite with the sub- 
scribers and frequenters of Her Majesty's Theatre. He sang 
the “Vi raviso” with power and meaning, and was of much 


importance in the concerted pieces. “The part, however, is 
somewhat out of his line, and the acting did not indicate any 
originality of conception. 

Mdlle. Feller made a very pretty Lisa, and gave the music 
with excellent effect. The aria, “ Tutto é gioja,” was neatly 
and accurately sung. Malle. Feller is entitled in the prospectus 
a contralto. We are inclined to set down the fair actress as a 
mezzo soprano. Her upper notes in the aria were clear, un- 
forced, and retained all the quality of the middle voice—a 
characteristic, we take it, sufficient to distinguish it from a 
contralto. Mdlle. Feller would have pleased us entirely had 
she exhibited a little more animation in her acting. Even 
her lady-like person and her expressive countenance could not 
redeem the nonchalance of her deportment in the first and last 
finales. We shall be glad to report an,amendment in this 
particular. 

After the Opera, a scene from the unequalled ballet of La 
Esmeralda, introduced Carlotta Grisi in the Truandaise, ac~ 
companied by the light M. Charles. This most piquant, orig- 
inal, and characteristic of dances, is, as it were, cut out to ex 
hibit the peculiar grace and fascination of the inimitable artist 
to perfection. There are no tours de force, but the etherial 
movements of the sylph-like danseuse, bring forcibly to the 
mind of the delighted spectator, Shelley’s magnificent simile, 
from the Ode to a Sky-Lark :— 


“ Like an unbodied joy, whose race has just begun.” 


The most ambitious and high-soaring of sculptors might 
supply his chisel with a series of illustrations of Arethusa 
fleeing from the pursuit of “ Alpheus bold ;” only he would 
have to eschew the arch-pliancy of Carlotta’s face, and put ter- 
ror and despair in its stead, since Esmeralda flies in jest from 
the pursuit of Gringoire, while Arethusa is fearfully earnest 
in her desire to elude the icy grasp of the King of the Glaciers, 
who shook Erymanthus with his trident, and opened a chasm 
where he did not exactly intend, since it let his mistress flow 
into the arms of the Dorian Sea, and lost her to him in perpet- 
uam. Carlotta was received with enthusiasm—applauded with 
enthusiasm—and recalled with enthusiasm, which being a 
thing of course might happily be stereotyped. Carlotta and 
enthusiasm are, as it were, cause and effect. 

After the Divertissement, Coletti appeared in the last act of 
the Due Foscari. The Doge is one of the popular barytone’s 
most weighty performances, and we do not remember to have 
heard his voice more powerful, his acting more beardy and 
emphatic. Signor Coletti was immensely applauded at the 
end. 

The performances concluded with selections from L’Ile des 
Amours, in which Madlle. Amalia Ferraris was applauded to 
perfection. 

On Thursday night, Auber’s Masaniello was produced at 
this house, for the first time, with great and deserved success, 
Auber is all the rage now. Who complains? Not we, as~ 
suredly. It is odd, however, that the Italian Opera, erst so 
conceited in its monopoly and monotony, cannot now exist 
without the aid of the great French and German composers. 
Masaniello was once popular as a ballet at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the title of Masaniello ; it is now likely to be 
even more popular in its original state, as an opera, under the 
title of La Muta di Portici—thanks to Mdlle. Monti, and M, 
Massol and Mad. Fiorentini, and Mr. Marshall, and M. Tag- 
lioni and Mr. Harris, and Mr. Balfe. We liked the ballet, but 
we like the opera much better. 

Perhaps on no occasion has an opera been produced with 
more liberality at Her Majesty’s Theatre than La Muta di 





Portict. We do not say that half-a-dozen more rehearsals, 
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under the indefatigable-Balfe, would not have made the con- 
certed and choral music go better ; but half-a-dozen more re- 
hearsals are not to be had in England, for love or money. Let 
us, therefore, take what we can get, and be thankful. First, 
we must cite the cast of the opera, which was as follows:— 


Alfonso, Sig. Scotti; Lorenzo, Sig. Mercuriali; Silva, Sig. 
Balanchi; Masaniello, Sig. Pardini; Pietro, M. Massol; Borella, 
Sig. Lorenzo ; Elvira, Mad. Fiorentini; Fenella, Mdlle. Monti. 


Let us, as we are in a hurry, take the characters as they 
stand. Sig. Scottiis a new comer. He has a pretty voice, 
but small. The music of Alphonso is too high for him, and 
his singing is but tame at the best. He made no marked im- 
pression. Sig. Mercuriali, in the little part of Lorenzo, had 
no occasion to prove himself worthy of his name. His voice 
is fuller than Sig. Scotti’s, and stronger ; but how much of a 
singer he may be he must show when chance gives him a better 
opportunity for distinction. Signor Balanchi, as Silva, had 
nothing to sing, but he sang it very correctly. 

Signor Pardini (from the Italian Opera of Berlin) should 
have been the lion of the evening ; but he was not the lion ; 
the lion was a lioness, that roared not, a mute that spoke not, 
@ woman, an angel, of whom more anon. Signor Pardini, 
however, though not the lion of the evening, turned out to be 
a@ very pleasant acquisition for the theatre, and though not 
equal to the character of Masaniello, persuaded the audience 
that he was avery singer, and by no means an indifferent 
actor. This gentleman’ s voice is a tenor of fine quality, of 
even volume throughout the register, not powerful, but mellow, 
telling, and agreeable. He sang the barcarole with immense 
spirit, and was encored with acclamations. He gave the duet 
with Pietro (mutilated as at the Royal Italian Opera—for 
shame, Balfe !) with equal spirit, and shared with M. Massol 
another acclamatory encore. At the end of the first act he 
was obliged to come before the curtain, and this was the me- 
ridian of his success, During the third, fourth, and fifth acts 
his sun went down in the horizon. But it did not entirely 
set. The encores had fatigued Signor Pardini, and he has not 
the strength to stand fatigue. The “Sommeil,” which he 
transposed to F, like Signor Tamberlik, was tamely and in- 
effectively sung. He redeemed himself, however, in the mad 
scene, with several touches of plaintive singing, which denoted 
intelligence and feeling. He did not attempt the high C sharp 
at the end, wherein te showed his wisdom. We repeat, 
Signor Pardini is not Masaniello, but he is a real acquisition 
to the theatre. He was applauded liberally and indulgently 
by the audience. f 

M. Massol was received with a volley of applause. His Pietro 
was as frank, as hearty, us vigorous, as truthful, and as fish- 
ermanly as ever. It was the true Pietro, not the dark and 
sophisticate.. Pietro is a very good fellow at first, until he 
gets drunken and envious ; then he becomes an arrant rascal. 
n this way M. Massol acts Pietro, and hence our approval, 
which is also his good fortune. M. Massol sings the music of 
Pietro to admiration. His great point, the duet with Masa- 
niello, ‘‘ Aux armes,” was a striking and powerful piece of de- 
clamatory vocalism, and the applause and encore were as the 
applause and encore of yere—vehement and enthusiastic. The 
wine song in the fifth act was equally forcible in its way, and 
produced a more than usual effect. In all the concerted music 
the splendid voice of M. Massol was heard as a strengthener 
of the melody and a ripener of the harmony. Such a voice is 

inestimable for the purposes of a composer. 
Signor Lorenzo was quaintly mysterious in the part of the 
fisherman, Borella, which he attitudinized unctuously. 


of Madame Ankastroms. We have now to protest 
that she is one of the loveliest and most engaging 
of Elviras. The part is not a grateful one, and we are 
the more grateful for the charming manner in which Madame 
Fiorentini plays it. There is something in her fine and clear 
sounding voice peculiarly suited to Auber’s music. In the 
cavatina, which she vocalized admirably, her upper tones came 
out with delicious sonority. To the appeal to Fenella (act 4) 
she imparted the utmost expression. In short Madame Fio- 
rentini was herself in Elvira, to be more than which would be 
something too much to ask of her. 

We have left Mdlle. Monti to the last. Mdlle. Monti is 
the lioness of whom we spoke above—or rather woman, or 
rather angel. She is, they say, a great painter, and speaks 
German fluently. Of this we know nothing ; but we know, 
from ocular con , that she is a great mimist and gesticu- 
lates marvellously. Of her person a poet might speak in 
burning numbers. Being no poets, we can only say, she is 
“ beautiful exceedingly”—which Coleridge has said before us 
of somebody else, in Christabel. Her features are plastic ; 
that is her feelings mould them into expression and leave 
nothing in mystery but the singular power with which she 
can talk without words, make language with her eyes and 
mouth and arms, more eloquent than were she endowed with 
twenty tongues “of silver.” We never beheld eyes that spoke 
so plainly. Mdlle. Monti comes from Milan. At the Scala, 
she has been miming for some five or six years, and with such 
effect that her name has long been celebrated, and her title 
is “the first mime of Italy.” She supports her reputation 
with ease. Indeed, had we not read the she was the “ first 
mime of Italy,”” we should have guessed it, from her perfor- 
mance of the part of Fenella, on Thursday night. We have 
seen nothing to beat it—nothing to equal it, in its particular 
way. All the scenes in which Fenella is engaged were ot 
tures—moving pictures—irresistible touches of nature, that 
must have gone to the most inaccessible heart. And yet all 
was so unobtrusive that a new charm was imparted to the 
character, which we never remember in any other Fenella—and 
we have witnessed several. We have no time to enter into 
details, but must leave them for another occasion. Suffice it 
that Mdlle. Monti’s Fenella was a picturesque, a subtle, a 
poetical, in fine a great piece of acting ; it was a cut above pan- 
tomime—and there is an end of it. The audience’ understood 
much, and applauded much ; but the audience did not under 
stand all. Many nice and masterly points escaped them. They 
must go again, every one of them, and see Mdlle. Monti play 
the part once more. They will thank us for the counsel. 

Balfe had been to work zealously, and though he cut the 
duet, “ Aux Armes,” and the Market Chorus, he brought out 
the orchestral, choral, and otherwise concerted music with 
capital effect. The overture was well played and encored, 
and the prayer was well played and encored ; the latter began 
in E flat and ended in E flat, which is so rarely the case 
that we have noted it, The dances were managed to perfection. 
M. Taglioni had used all his taste and ability in getting 
them up. We never saw the Guaracha and Bolero done so 
efficiently. The Costumes, varied according to the groups, 
were exceedingly pretty, gratefully contrasted, and enhanced 
the effect of the ensemble. Madlles. Aussundon, : Julien, 
Lamoureux, Esper and Rosa—that quintet of chorographic 
divinities—all assisted, and the dances thus executed created 
a furor. The Guaracha was encored. The Tarantella was 
equally brilliant, Madlle. Ferraris and M. Charles represent- 
ing the principal couple, with consummate talent, and a brio 
that carried all before it. Mr. Marshall has been unusually 
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managed ina manner not more striking than original. Mr. 
Harris never showed himself more a master of his business ; 
the groupings and all the acting of the chorus and subordinates 
were admirably arranged, and the director himself was always 
observed, actively taking the lead upon the stage. 

To sum up, La Muta di Portict was eminently suceessful, 
and deservedly so. The recalls of the principal artists were 
too numerous to mention. 

A grievous disappointment was felt at the non-appearance 
of Carlotta Grisi, 1 was prevented, by a severe cold, from 
giving her favourite pas from Esmeralda, The place of 
Carlotta cannot be supplied. We trust the incomparable 
danseuse will have sufficiently recovered to-night to shine— 
the sun among the stars of the ballet. 

. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

The return of Madame Castellan, Signor Tamberlik, aud 
Herr Formes gave the management an opportunity of reviving 
‘Masaniello, the masterpiece of Auber (who has ereated a dozen 
other masterpieces), of which advantage was taken on Tues- 
day night. The house was full, and Her Majesty, accom- 
panied by the younger scions of the blood-royal of England, 
attended the representation. 

Masaniello was Signor Tamberlik’s first part in this country, 
and certainly ranks among his very best interpretations. 
Handsome, manly, and with a well-built frame, he looks the 
—_ fisherman to the life. The dress becomes him and he 

es the dress. His conception of the character is admira- 
orous and picturesque. Since his first 
ance at Covent Garden, Signor Tamberlik has not been 
in better voice than on Tuesday. It was as though he had 
taken a new lease of his physical house, and was entering 
upon the first year of its enjoyment. The barcarole was sung 
with great spirit, the “ Sommeil” with incomparable tender- 
mess, and the mad scene in the last act with amazing force 
and touching pathos. At the end of the latter Signor Tamber- 
lik gave out the famous C sharp “de poitrine” with @ volume 
‘of tone and a sustained power that electified the house, and 
suggested comparisons with the more famous C natural “ de 
pourine” of M. Duprez (in Guillaume Tell) by no means pre- 
judicial to either, the C sharp of Signor amberlik winning 
the battle against the C natural of M. Duprez by a semitone. 
We need not enter in analysis of Signor Tam- 
berlik’s very striking performance, the various beauties 
which have often been set forth in detail for the delight and 
contemplation of our readers, amateur and professional. Suffice 
it, as we have hinted, it was more glowing, and animated, 
and impressive than ever, and cast the audience into a train 
of pleasure and excitement, which exploded in bursts of 
genuine enthusiasm. The reception of the great tenor, as he 
sauntered down the windings of the pass to join his compa- 
nions, in the second act, was hearty and unanimous. 
Madame Castellon, the charming, and clever, and thought- 
ful, and intelligent Madame Castellan was not in her very 
best voice. She appeared fatigued and unwell. Nevertheless, 
in the cavatina she sang with  brilliancy that does not fail 
her in the most trying moments, and in the air of the fourth 
act (Elvira's petition to Fenella, to save her husband from 
Pietro and the others) witha grace and sentiment of which 
no mental or corporeal depression can ever succeed in depriving 
her, ‘Like Signor Tamberlik, Madame Castellan’s reception 
was that which is only accorded to the most favoured artists. 
The Pietro of Hexr Formes (seen for the first time in Eng- 
land) was mysterious and elaborate. His conception is to keep 
of the character contiually presented to the 





able, and his acting vi 








audience. Herr Formes evidently regards 
savage and wicked nature—tout 3 not as the 
creature of circumstance, the victim of debauch, and envy, 
and hatred (the illegitimate ing from the loins of envy), 
and disappointment, and wine, and want of education, in which 
light it was viewed by M. Massol, his predecessor, Both ideas 
are open to discussion, although we are inclined to sympathise 
with the last. Herr Formes, however, makes his notion sut- 
ficiently palpable, by appropriate and characteristic gestures 
and by-play, which occasionally, we think, with deference, 
are carried to excess. ‘An instance may be cited in the scene 
of the triumph (act iV.), when Masaniello is made king, and 
paraded on & horse :-—Herr Formes (Pietro), in a corner with 
a band of malcontents, assumes ing attitudes and 
ures during the whole ceremony ; and as Masaniello, sur- 
rounded by the people, his adorers, es his way, @ cheval, 
through the pressing and enthusiastic crowd, the sup 
Pietro aims furious blows at him with a stiletto, which the 
adherents of Masaniello cannot help seeing, albeit they treat 
the convulsions of the would-be assassin with strangely un- 
ruffled indifference. In the vocal part of the character, Herr 
Formes came out like thunder, and the grand duet, “ Aux 
Armes,” with Sig. Tamberlik, superbly ejaculated by both 
performers, was enth ically re-demanded ; that is, the 
second movement was encored, and the duet was recom- 
menced and repeated up to this point, the rest being i 
How such a ing can be tolerated at “ the classical tem~- 
ple of the opera,” as Covent Garden has been so unanimously 
entitled, we are at @ loss to guess; how Signor Tamberlik 
and Herr Formes can tolerate it ; still more strange, how an ac- 
complished musician and com like Mr. Costa can tolerate 
Mr. Gye can tolerate it, and finally, how the public can 
zied toexplain. Ourcolumns are open 
to any other “a of the Royal 
shall be moved to com 
we are really — “— 
up in defence of a i 
pat the author of a piece of 
ginning in one key, ending in 
sion without a climax. We are curious, we r 4 
tion on this point. Inall the concerted music 
boldly efficient. In Masaniello’s tent (act 1V), 
and the conspirators insist U the death of Alphonso and 
Elvira, his acting was ull of point and energy. In the 
wishing to do too much, us 
missed his aim. It is somewhat odd that this hi 
air nearly always Yalls flat upon the audience. 
because it comes $0 late in the opera. 

Malle. Ballin, as Fenella, was more active and fervid than 
graceful and natural. Nearly all the representatives of Fe- 
nella are disposed to overdo the part, and thus to render it 
obtrusive, which was not the author’s intention. Auber’s most 
eloquent music, however, carried all before it, and redeemed @ 
multitude of sins commi and omitted. Never was poetica 
conception of dramatist more poetically musicked by composer. 
Sig. Luigi Mei does his best with Alphonso, @ very ungrate- 
ful and uncomfortable part, always in miserable positions and 
put to sorry subtertuges, while no one feels either sympathy 
for his misfortunes or admiration for his person. Sig. Soldi, 
as the confidant of Alphonso, ejaculated the recitative di 
of the first scene with evident purpose 5 ini, i 
the small part of Borella, was t i 
fisherman, But, 
sentative of this part, and 
in the establishment? Ubi fuit Rommi? 

The band and chorus were 0s brilliant as usual. ‘The over- 


drinking song (act V.), 
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ture and the prayer in the third act were encore¢, (the only 
encores, by the way, excepting the duet) and the groupings 
and other scenic effects preserved the “ traditions,” and were as 
picturesque and animated as usual. The dances—the Guara- 
cha, the Bolero, and the Tarentella—were done with great 
spirit. Mdlle Louise Taglioni was the life and soul of them, 
and exhibited all her accustomed vigour, sprightliness, and 
entrain. This young lady is invaluable to the theatre, and her 
improvement is remarkable. Her caro sposo, M. Fuschs (alias 
Alexandre), is also a meritorious artist, and thoroughly under- 
stands his business. His tarantella, with Mdlle Taglioni, was 
irresistible. The only drawback in the ensemble was the muti- 
lation of the Market Chorus, of which we complained last 
year ; all the modulations in the middle were cut out, and the 
most characteristic features of this most sparkling and pictu- 
ae morceau extinguished. The Market Chorus is essen- 
tially descriptive, and does not depend on its beautiful melody 
alone for its effect, Scarcely two minutes of time are saved 
by the curtailment, which is, nevertheless, important enough 
to destroy Auber’s conception altogether. 

After the second act of the opera, Sig. Tamberlik, Herr 
Formes, and Mdlle. Ballin re-appeared, at the unanimous 
summons of the audience. 

On Thursday, the first act of Semiramide with four acts of 
Masaniello was announced as a “ Grand extra night,” but, in 
consequence of Signor Tamberlik’s sudden indisposition, the 
performance was changed, and Semiramide given entire. 








PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The third concert took place on Monday. The room was 
crammed to inconvenience. The programme, full of excel- 
lence and variety, though much too long, was as follows :— 


PART I. 
I a ailctils on sssensnenene soe ctees 
Introduction, Quartet and Chorus— 
Principal yoice parts by Miss } Jessonda......Spohr. 
Louisa Pyne, Miss Williams, Mr. 
Lockey, and M, Jules gags pet J 
CCIEATIVE.......c0cceeee iss Louisa Pyne (Don 
Aria, ‘Non mi dir,”} Giovanni id Mosart. 
Coucerto in E flat, Op. 76, Violin, composed in 
1782. M. Sainton (first time of performance in }Mozart. 
this country) .......... + 


Cee eerearereene 


Recitative..............: (Il ratto di Proserpina : 
Aria, “ Pago fui,” { Miss Williams ef Winter. 
1 pastries ll Map: ph Ee ca 
Maar ercnrs reas cacotactstticgs ts 
Song, with Chorus, “You spotted | A Midsum- 
snakes,” Miss L. Pyne and Miss }mer Night's Mendelssohn. 
PDE Led Ser idaisve cavsovnesecenss Dream. 
‘ Notturno, Mareh, and final Cho- | 
FUR. .vansgevseccststszatscesin cesses: ice 


PART Il. 

Chosal Symphony, No. 9 (in illustration of Schil- 
ler’s “Ode to Joy”), the principal voice parts 
by Miss L. Pyne, Miss Williams, Mr. Lockey, 
and M, Jules Stockhausen.......:......0..c.c.ec00e 

Conductor—Mr. Costa. 


Old Spohr came out like a giant refreshed. _ His overture, 
one of the best of overtures dramatic, was finely played and 
loudly encored. His introduction, in which Brahmin and 
Bayadere meet in a friendly battle of lamentations for their 
dead Rajah, dispersed in choruses and quartets of infinite beauty 
and variety, “went” well, and the audience relished it ex- 


Ye > 
With Mendelssohn’s musie there were some mishaps. The 


Beethoven. 


overture was going off “like a shot,” when a “slip” in the 
last chord unhinged the good impression that had been created ; 
and this was not entirely repaired during the scherzo, nor 
during the duet, nor during the nofturno, nor during the 
march, nor during the final chorus. If one fool may be said 
to make many in a crowd, one mistake may be equally averred 
to make many, in the best organized troop of instrumentalists. 
The gigantic symphony of Beethoven, however, in a great 
measure atoned for the past. The three instrumental move- 
ments were perhaps better executed, on the whole, than on 
any previous occasion in this country, more especially the 
allegro maestoso in D minor, which we never remember so in- 
telligible and clear. In the seherzo the French method of 
curtailment was adopted. The adagio was well played, although 
there were one or two drawbacks, and among others, the re« 
doubtable cadence im six flats for the third horn—which again 
caused people to e what had become of Mr. Jarrett, who 
used to play it so well. The choral movement, as usual, left 
much to be desired, although the principal bass solos were 
remarkably well sung by Mr. Jules Stockhausen. 

Mozart's violin concerto in E flat was played by M. Sainton 
in first-rate style. This is one of the only two that are pub« 
lished, the others still remaining in M.S. M. Sainton may be 
congratulated on having, by the revival of this very fine coms 
position, added one to the limited repertoire of violin concertos 
of the Classical school, which have been hitherto confined to 
Beethoven in D, Mendelssohn in E minor, and one or two of 
Spohr’s. The sooner M. Sainton comes forward at the Phil. 
harmonic with a second of Mozart’s (that in G, for example, 
the other published one), the more grateful will be our ama- 
teurs of the fiddle, more especially if he plays it with the same 
fire and perfection which he imparted to the one in E flat. 

Miss Louisa Pyne has wonderfully improved, both in voice 
and execution. Her singing of Mozart’s beautiful air (in the 
original key, F) was worthy of any vocalist that could be 
named. Not less charming in her way, was Miss Williams, 
with the smooth aria of ‘ Winter,” which she sang to perfec- 
tion. 

The mistake of this Concert was to place the ninth symphony 
last, instead of first. The result was a general “move” — 
the choral finale. The audience were already fatigued wi 
what they had heard, We cannot force it into the heads of 
the Philharmonic directors, that “enough is as good as a feast.” 


MUSICAL UNION. 


Mr. Ella made a brilliant beginning to the season on Tues« 
day. The programme was admirable, the executants first-rate, 
and the audience numerous and highly distinguished for fash- 
ion, aristocracy, and mental eminence. The Musical Union 
has now reached its seventh year, and has made rapid progress, 
especially within the last few seasons, since its importance as an 
art-institution has become more fully recognised. By the 
death of His Royal Highness, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
office of President became vacant, and has been accepted by 
the Duke of Leinster, an accomplished amateur and patron of 
the art of music. The réunion still takes in Willis’s 
Rooms, the locale selected by Mr. Ella, some five years ago, in 
place of the rooms in Mortimer Street, 

The. performances of Tuesday last consisted of Haydn's 
quartet in F (No. 48), Beethoven’s sonata for violin and piano+ 
forte, in C minor, (op: 30), Mendelssohn’s Presto Scherzando 
in F sharp minor, for pianoforte solos, and the same coma 
poser’s posthumous quintet for stringed instruments, in B flat, 


(Op. 37). 
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Haydn’s quartet was admirably executed by Ernst, Deloffre, 
Hill, and Piatti. Beethoven’s sonata afforded a great treat to 
Mr. Ella’s subscribers. Ernst and Hallé were joined together 
in the interpretation of this glorious work, a nothing short 
of perfection was attained. Ernst was in great force. It was 
one of his happiest days, and he played like one inspired. 
Throughout the whole of the sonata and quintet he was 
listened to with breathless interest, and in every movement he 
appeared to surpass his previous efforts. In the allegro and 
jinale to the Sonata he played with prodigious fire, whilst the 
adagio was a perfect display cf faultless intonation and the 
most genuine sentiment. In Beethoven’s masterly work 
Ernst could not possibly have found a more able coadjutor, 
one who could more thoroughly appreciate, and enter 
more deeply into the spirit of Beethoven's music, than Charles 
Hallé. This great pianist shines not more remarkably in 
the brilliancy of his execution than in his finely classic style 
and most intimate sympathy with the music he is interpret- 
ing. In Mendelssohn’s pianoforte solo, Hallé exhibited that 
exquisite finish, that elasticity of touch, and perfect command 
of the instrument for which he is so eminently distinguished. 
His execution of this most charming and irresistible move- 
ment was full of fancy, and the delicacy and force he alternately 
exhibited produced the most striking effect. He was ap- 
plauded “ to the echo” by the noble and learned assembly. 
The grand feature of the selection was undoubtedly Mendels- 
sohn’s posthumous quintet, which has caused so great a stir 
lately in musical circles. We have already described this 
work as one of Mendelssohn’s most wonderful compositions, 
when it was performed at Mr. Dando’s,in the winter; we 
thought the same on hearing it at Mr. Lucas’s, about a fort- 
night since ; and now Mr. Ella has afforded us the opportu- 
nity of being so thoroughly convinced of the justness of our 
first impressions, that nothiag can possibly shake our convic- 
tion. Each movement is a master piece. How Ernst played 
it, and how he always plays Mendelssohn’s music, we need 
not say, nor how zealously and ably he was backed by Deloffre, 
Hill, Mellon, and Piatti “the unrivalled.” We shall 
not analyse the composition here, an abler pen than that of 
the writer of this notice being already ‘engaged in the task. 
Suffice it that its success was triumphant, and that unanimous 
Opinion pronounced it one of the most extraordinary inspira- 
tions of its incomparable author. 

Thus has Mr. Ella well begun. Let him thus proceed, and 
he will astonish “ the nations ” during the month of May. 





Original Correspondence. 
ANDANTE AND ANDANTINO. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir.— Having called your attention to the confused idea we have 
of the precise difference between the terms “ Andante and Andan- 
tino,” (to which you kindly replied in your number of March 15th) 
I take the liberty of forwarding the following extract from the 
last No. of the Musical Times :— 

“Musica, BriGHToN.—We give you the definition of the terms 
from Marx Allgemeine Musiklechre. ‘ Andante—going, but walking 
not running ; Andantino—somewhat slower than Andante.’ _Gott- 
freid Weber defines the latter, Andantino— this term is a diminu- 
tive of Andante.’ As a designation of time, it has no distinct well- 
defined meaning; it may, however, serve as the designation of a 
small, short Andante.” 

, Af Lunderstand your definition correctly, you say “Andantino” 
is faster than “Andante.” 

By inserting a few lines on this subject in your valuable columns, 
you will oblige 
Sir, yours, very faithfully, 

Epw. THURMAN. 


Reigate, April 4th, 1851. 








P.S.—“ Hamilton,” “ Bishop,” “ Kalkbrenner,” and a host of 
others, say that Andantino is slower than Andante. 

[We think, though both are slow movements, that andante and 
andantino have more strictly a relation to character than to time. 
We will endeavour to make room for an article on the subject — 
Ep. M. W.] 


THE GUITAR —SPANISH AND ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Kilkhampton, April 8, 1851. 
Mr. Epitor,—A friend of mine has recently. purchased a 
guitar, but cannot tell whether it is a Spanish or an English one. 
May I ask—1. How is he to know whether it is a Spanish or an 
English guitar? 2. Assuming that it is a Spanish one, whose In- 
struction Book would you recommend? 3. Assuming that it is 
an English one, what Instruction book ought he to procure? 
He will have to learn the guitar himself without the aid of a 
master—none here can instruct him. An answer will oblige. 
Yours truly, 
H. W. Houtanp. 
[Our columns are open to a reply, for which, in common with 
our correspondent, we shall feel obliged to any of our kind friends. 
—Ep. M. W.] 








MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Pimlico, April 9, 1851. 
Sir,—I find in one work the following “ Table of Signature’ 
marked thus :— 


MAJOR KEYS. MINOR KEYS. 


SOO eee eee eee eee eee eee erreeeere eee eee 


G. one sharp.........sseeeseeeeeeeeedae ONC Sharp. © 


D. two sharp......ceccecceerees ....B. two sharps. 
A. three sharps........s.ssseeeeeeee F. three sharps. 
and so throughout. 


In another work : 


II. 
MAJOR KEYS MINOR KEYS. 
Gi caiivvvscovecsiicse seaces congnsienend C. three flats. 
G. one sharp......sseeseeeeeeeeeGre two flats. 
D690: CRAIG . 200s ore nee csagnses D. one flat 
A. three sharps.........ss0esesees ‘ 


In the first Table the Relative Minor is given, but no mention 
of the Minor. In the second table the Minor is given, but no men- 
tion of the Relative Minor. 1t is contended by a party, that there 
is NO occasion to mention Relative Minor, but to call it Minor, as in 
the first table. From this opinion I differ ; and, to decide this ques- 
tion, [have taken upon myself to write to the Editor of the Musical 
World “on the subject, as I contend, that it is requisite for the 
scholar to have them more fully explained, and that they ought to 


be placed thus— 
MAJOR KEYS. MINOR. RELATIVE. MINOR. 
RR eee C. three flats,..........000008 A. 
G. one sharp,...G. two flats,...........+++++l. one sharp. 
D. two sharps,..D. flat,.........cccseecceesnees B. two sharps. 


And so on throughout. 


But the question I beg to ask, (as they must be laid down in 
classes for the perpone they are intended for), will it be proper to 
arrange them thus, which is the way wanted. 

C....C. three flats. | C...A. | F....F. four flats. | F...D one flat. 
Your obedient servant. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

[Open to discussion.—Ep. M. W.] 





“ THERE’s A GOOD TIME COMING, Boys.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World.. 
Sir.—“ There’s a Good Time coming” was first ‘sung by. the 
Hutchinson Family. It was also-arranged as a song expressly for 
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them, by Mr. G. Simpson, of Hanley (Professor of Music), though 
not published, the words being the property of Mr. Henry Russell. 
ours, very si oh 
“tle 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—I cannot take upon myself to decide the wager between 
F. and W. respecting the fact of the Hutchinson family being the 
first to sing the above song; but this I can say, that a professor 
of music at Hanley offered to give me a MS. copy of it, as sung by 
them, just after they had sung it in the Potteries, and I believe 
before any other vocalist had taken it up; my impression being 
that the music and words are held together by the copyright of the 
latter only. If this will answer the purpose of your correspondent 
“M.D. K.” the information, in the absence of better, is at his 
service. 

P. Q 


WEBER’S PRECIOSA. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Edinburgh, 7th April, 1851. 
Srr.— Please inform your Limerick correspondent that the Pia- 
noforte score, instrumental parts, and full score of Weber's Preci- 

osa are to be had from Schlesinger in Berlin. 
I am, Sir, yours most obedient, 
D. HAMILTON. 








Dramatic Dutelligence. 

Drury Lang.—The Queen of Spades is the title of a two- 
act piece produced at this Theatre, and which has now run 
some eight or nine nights successfully. It is taken from the 
Comic Opera, La Dame de Pique, written by Scribe, with 
Halévy’s music, brought out last winter at the Opera Comique, 
Paris. Dion Bourcicault is the Drury Lane adapter ; and, 
as might have been expected, the new version has lost nothing 
in point or neatness of expression. The story suffers from want 
of musical connection. Books indited with a view to illustra- 
tion by music, are seldom clear enough, or concise enough for 
the plot of a spoken drama. The omission of details is a great 
drawback. In its original state, the Dame de Pique was not 
a very transparent piece ; nor, well as the adaptation has been 
done, do we think it has received much clarification in trans- 
lating. The main notion is that of a Russian Princess in 
disguise, who wishes to liberate from the salt mines an officer 
to whom she is attached. The means by which this is effected 
has reference to a secret spell over the cards at a gaming-table, 
by which success is supposed to be ensured. The Princess 
professes to a knowledge of this secret, and works upon all 
within, her influence, until they become believers in her super- 
natural powers. At the end, when, after a series of complica- 
tions, accidents, contretemps, and explanations, the dénouement 
is en train, it is discovered that the Princess has no power 
whatever over the cards ; that her three fancy cards, the Three 
of Spades, the Ten of Spades, and the Queen of Spades (why 
then call the piece The QUEEN of Spades only?), have no 
magic in them whatever ; and that she took the hint solely 
from the fact of the Empress Elizabeth always winning at faro 
on the “ Queen of Spades,”—her courtiers being too loyal and 
too polite to suffer their royal mistress to be chagrined by a loss 
at cards. 

The drama has been well put upon the boards, and is 
strongly cast, combining among others, the names of Messrs. 
Anderson, Emery, Walter Lacy, and the Mesdames Fanny 
Vining, and W. Lacy. 

Mr. Anderson plays an in: 
head becomes turned with a lust for 
-hardly prominent enough for this gentlem 


tor in the Salt. Mines, whose 


bling. The part is 
an’s talents, 











Mr. Walter Lacy plays a Governor who tries all sorts of 
stratagems to obtain the hand of the Princess, but fails in the 
end. The part is not sufficiently prominent for the talents of 
so accomplished an artist, who, however, makes it exceedingly 
effective. 

Miss Fanny Vining fails to produce a great effort in the 
Princess; a part, which in the hands of Madame Ugalde, at the 
Opera Comique, at Paris, has been considered one of the great 
hits of the day. ' 

Mrs. Walter Lacy had a subordinate part, which she plays 
with becoming grace and naiveté. 

From its being performed so many nights, The Queen of 
Spades must be pronounced successful. 

Haymanket.— The Lady of Lyons has been re-produced at 
this theatre, with Mr. J. W. Wallack as Claude Melnotte, and 
Miss Laura Addison as Pauline Deschapelles. Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer wrote this play with an — eye to Ma- 
cready’s genius, and never was actor more felicitously suited 
in a part. Had Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer to write his very 
elegant drama over again, with an especial eye to Mr. J. W. 
Wallack’s peculiar talents, there is no doubt he would have 
altered it materially. Mr. J. W. Wallack laboured under the 
great disadvantage of having to put on a suit cut out and sewn 
up for another artist, and which did not at all fithim. Under 
such counteracting circumstances, Mr. J. W. Wallack may be 
said to have acquitted himself with tact and skill. In the first 
act he was sufficiently light and plastic, and his scenes with 
his mother betokened a nice feeling for the homely pathetic. 
In the second act he wanted force and point, although he had 
some very happy moments. The great scene in the third act 
hardly rose to the author’s intention, not being too earnest nor 
over impressive. The whole of the last scene was carefully, 
judiciously, and effectively acted ; still we are not inclined to 
set down Claude Melnotte as one of Mr. J. W. Wallack’s best 
impersonations. 

Miss Laura Addison looked more charming than ever in 
Pauline, and found a character better suited to her pretty 
capabilities than the horrid towering heroines of S 
We can assure our readers that their favourite, Laura, made 
a serious impression on the spectators—too serious, ‘we are 
afraid, in one instance—and that half the ladies were jealous 
and envious of her attractions. To criticise Laura as we would” 
criticise other actresses, would not be fair, neither would it be 
possible, Laura has no parallel, of latitude or longitude, —— 
her sweet self. In her case, indeed, comparisons would 
odious. She is a piece of pure nature—Laura nature—a 
child-woman and woman-child, “a thing of loves and kisses, 
smiles and tears,” as the poet saith, whose genius is unima- 
ginable, whose art is illimitable, whose mind is unfathomable, 
whose form is unapproachable, whose beauty is intolerable— 
for who can look on her starry face and endure without lan- 
guishing ? ”—in short, who has everything finitively ‘‘ able” 
about her, which may besummed up inone able word “ incom- 
parable,”—thus proving that Laura is no parable. But Laura's 
Pauline has the further advantage of being original. Her 
conception would have made the poet blush for his forgetful- 
ness, and lament his having written the play years too soon. 
Not only the “beauty, youth, clean linen” (Farquhar again), 
and tenderness of the character, set off Laura’s talents to plu- 
ral advantage, or advantages—it depends upon the construction 
of the noun of number—but the pride became her, and flashed 
along her form, from radiant brow to tiny foot, like lightning 
(sheet, of course,) over a summer sky. In the scene where 
she discovers Claude's treachery — 

“She stood a moment as a Pythoness 

Stands on her tripod, agonised and full 
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Of inspiration gathered from distress, 
When all the heart-strings, like wild horses pull 
The heart asunder——” 

We forget the rest. In short, to quote the same nice poet, 
“She looked a beautiful embodied storm.” We never saw 
rage so prettily assumed, nor astonishment so captivatingly 
depicted. Laura’s look and Laura's silence spoke volumes. 
That Laura was vehemently and universally applauded 
throughout, and that Laura was called for at the end of the 
performance, were things of course. 

The rest of the characters were well sustained, especially 
that of Beauseant, by Mr. Howe, which was a striking bit of 
acting. We missed poor Mrs. Clifford sadly in Pauline’s mo- 
ther, a character which she made entirely her own. 

The Lady of Lyons has been repeated several times, and 
Laura’s Pauline grows more and more mellowed with each 
. performance. Let no one who loves to look upon the beautiful 
in simplicity, and the truthful in nature, fail to go to the 
Haymarket and behold Laura Addison in Pauline Deschapelles 
in the Lady of Lyons. 

Apgtent.—On Thursday evening, after Dion Bourcicault’s 
excellent drama of the Willow Copse, in which the two load- 
stars of the Adelphi—Madame Celeste and Miss Woolgar—shine 
with even more than their wonted lustre, and Mr. S. Emery 
makes an admirable representative of the villain of the piece— 
a new farce was produced, called London Fog. It is a baga- 
telle of the Box versus Cox species. Copal (Mr. Bedford), a 
ruined artist, enters by mistake, in the obscurity of a London 
fog, the house of Simple (Mr. Wright), an inexorable creditor. 
Discovering his error too late to make his escape, he contrives, 
with the aid of Simple’s housekeeper, so to alter the appear- 
ance first of the room and then of himself, that Simple, on 
entering, believes, in his turn, that he has got into the wrong 
house. Abundance of drollery arises out of this inverted po- 
sition of the host and his unknown visitor, after which, Simple 
falls asleep, and the room being restored to its former appear- 
ance, the bewildered occupant, on awakening, funcies that he 
has been in a dream. Mr. Wright played with his usual quiet 
gusto of humour ; but, spite of his exertions, aided by those 
of Mr. Paul Bedford, the piece had but a lukewarm reception. 

Ouympic.—Mr. Barnard’s neatly written domestic drama, 
“ The Farmer's Story,” and the new farce, “Charles King,” 
have been dividing, during the week, the suffrages of very fall 
houses. Mrs. Stirling’s rustic humour and domestic pathos in 
the former piece, are charming ; and her broken Frenchitied- 
i Hy in the latter, very telling. We must leave it to the 

reader or the historian to determine, whether Nell Gwynne 
was as handsome as Louisa Howard. 








Probinetal. 


©  Lesxps.<The first general annual meeting of the Leeds Madri- 

é al and Motet Society was held in St. George’s School-room, on 
ednesday evening, Thomas Charlesworth, Esq., in the chair. A 
satisfactory report of the societies proceedings during the first 
year of its existance was read, and the accounts submitted to the 
members, from which it appeared that a small balance remained in 
the treasurer's hands ; the present accounts including the expendi- 
ture necessary in first forming the society, as advertisements, 
circulars, &c. The report concluded by inciting the members to 
increased diligence in attending rehearsals, The following resolu- 
tions were then put and carried unanimously .—Moved by Mr. G. 
Young, seconded by Mr. James Buckton, “ That the report which 
has been read to the meeting be adopted and printed, and circulated 
among the members of the society.” Moved by Mr. Franee, 
seconded by Mr. Bradshaw, “That the thanks of the society be 
given to the committee for their services, and that the four mem- 





bers now retiring agreeably to the rules of the ia amare 
Mr. S. Hey, Mr. Kemplay, Mr. Kershaw, and Mr. Hop&inson,) be 
and are hereby re-elected.” Moved by Mr. Shaw, seconded by 
Mr. Denton, “ That the best thanks of the society be given to Mr. 
Spark, the honorary director, for his very able and gratuitous 
services during the past year, and that he be requested to continue 
his valuable aid to the society." Moved by Mr. Moore, seconded 
by Mr. Kighley, “That the thanks of the socicty be given to the 
honorary secretary for his services, and that he be requested to 
continue the same.” Moved by Mr. Buckton, seconded by Mr. Shaw, 
“That the thanks, of the suhscribers be given to the professional 
members of the society for their assistance and the readiness they 
have at all times shown to co-operate with them in promoting the 
interests of the socieiy.” A vote of thanks to the chairman having 
passed, the ordinary meeting for praetice took place, and the 
members separated. rs 

Swansea.—We were last (Tuesday) night favoured with a visit 
from the unrivalled M. Jullien, who gave his concert in the theatre. 
Of the performance it is sufficient to say that it was worthy of his 
fame. ‘I'he audience was a fitting tribute to the genius that pre- 
sided over this feast of harmony. Not only was the theatre 
crammed—the front seats in the gallery being filled with box 
tickets, but the partitions between the side boxes and galleries had to 
be thrown down. Even this was not sufficient to alleviate the 
“ pressure from without.” Above three hundred persons had to 
be accommodated on the stage, and then it was difficult to pro- 
cure more than standing room. As an illustration of the interest 
felt in Wales in M. Jullien’s concert, it may be stated that a spe- 
cial train was engaged to convey a large number of persons from 
Neath and its neighbourhood, who were anxious to be present,-- 
Swansea Herald. 


—_— 


MANCHESTER. 
(From our own correspondent.) 


There has been very little of any interest to communicate on 
musical matters here since our last, and that little has been fairly 
supplied from other sources. On Thursday the 3rd instant, how- 
ever, there was an attraction of no ordinary kind, which induced us 
to strain a point to be present and report thereon. We allude to 
Mr. C. A. Seymour’s annual benefit, at our Theatre Royal, where, 
besides the dramatic performances of the Sherriff of the County 
and the farce of the Ladies’ Club, both played, at the best, respec- 
tably, (with the exception of Mrs, Horsman’s acting, which was 
first rate), we had the gifted Ernst to attract us, and to assist his 
brother violinist at his benefit. We were much pleased to see the 
theatre so well attended. The dress circle was full to the extreme 
corner: there was a capital pit and upper circle ; the gallery alone 
being thin. Ernst appeared immediately after the comedy to play 
his fantasia on Hungarian airs, with variations. He looked exceed- 
ingly pale, the result of his recent indisposition, which added to his 
usually pensive cast of countenance, and imparted mysterious wild- 
ness to his playing, that more than ever reminded us of his great 
antetype—Paganini. Ernst looked, indeed, like a spirit from 
some other world, come to enchant and delight us in this nether 
earth—himself being full of mournful thought the while. Never- 
theless, Ernst’s slender gentlemanly figure and regularly expressive 
features can ia no wise be compared to the gaunt visage, lan 
flowing hair and ungainly form of his celebrated predecessor, of 
whom, nevertheless, still we were forcibly (inevitably perhaps) re- 
minded of Paganini. We never heard Ernst to such perfection ; 
his “ harmonics” were so neat and pure (and he gave them in great 
profusion)—his arpeggio, his double, treble, (and almost quadruple) 
stopping, his alternations of pizzicato with passages col arco, were 
each and all marvellous, yet so entirely at his command as to appear 
thrown in merely as graces or ornaments @ piacere to his impassioned 
themes, and that with the greatest ease and nonchalance. Ernst 
next appeared in Maurer’s well-known quartet for four violins, with 
Messrs. Seymour, Baetens, and. Thomas—a remarkable com 
tion in its way, though never before heard in Manchester. [It is 
seldom that four such first fiddles ean be heard together:in the 
provinces; and this quartet can only be rendered intelligibly 
first rate artists. It was played in the most perfect sale by-all 
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the executants, listened to with the deepest interest and loudly 
applauded at the close. After some clever dancing by Miss Annie 

ayne and Mr, J. Marshall—(the hornpipe of the latter being ex- 
ceedingly spirited), Herr Lidel came forward with a composition 
of his own—a fantasia for the violoncello, on Irish airs, introducing 
melodies familiar to us, from the English words to which Moore 
and others haye adapted them, such as * A Rose tree in full bearing,” 
and “ ‘}’o Ladies eyes, a round, boys.” We were very much pleased 
with Herr Lidel’s performance, which displayed great command 
over the instrument, without any vulgar attempts to astonish, and 
without being long and tedious. Ernst then came on for the last time, 
with the grotesque and universally popular Carnaval de Venise. 
He played his own introduction, a melodious and elegant andante, 
which pleased us as much as anything he did all the evening. A 
more refined and finished example of pure and legitimate “ fiddling” 
we never listened to. ‘The composition is elegant and appropriate. 
To record the wonderful metamorphoses to which he subjected the 
air, in the series of variations, would be to repeat a thrice told tale. 
Suffice it, he surpassed himself, and many of his variations seemed 
to us quite new. Or course he played others on responding to the loud 
and unanimous encore, and these appeared more original, fantastic 
and diflicult than the rest. Altogether Mr. Seymour, the spirited 
leader of our Theatre Royal orchestra, afforded his friends a very 
high treat at his annual benefit this year, and we trust the pro- 
ceeds were as satisfactory to himself as his entertainment to the 
audience. It was unfortunately the closing night of the gentle- 
men’s Glee Club. Most of the members of that jubilant institute 
are warm friends of Mr. Seymour, and would all have otherwise 
attended. ‘The house could not have held very many more, how- 
ever, and that was a consolation. 

It appears from to-day’s Guardian that the Glee Club meeting 
passed off very satisfactorily. There was a large attendance of 
members and their friends under the presidency of John Potter, 
Esq., our worthy mayor, The Monday night or Weekly “ Con- 
certs for the People,” have for some weeks now been a series of 
bumper nights, we rejoice to say, since each was for the benefit of 
one or other of our deserving vocalists, or for the choir itself, or for 
the zealous conductor, Mr. David Ward Banks. Next Monday is 
to be the last, for the benefit of Mr. Creed Royal, principal flute at 
the Theatre Royal and Concert Hall. ‘The one last Monday, which 
was crowded to overtiow, was for the benefit of Mr. Pigot, our local 
John Parry—or rather the local singer of John Parry’s songs, for 
John has given himself up to a wandering life, and cannot be 
located anywhere. A concert is announced for Monday next at 
the Mechanics’ Institute. Another public or dress concert is an- 
nounced this month at our Concert Hall, at which Mme. Fiorentini 
and Signor Calzolari are to appear. We should be glad to hear 
your opinion of Mrs. Enderssohn, whom we saw, by last week’s 
number, was to appear last night at Sterndale Bennett's last con- 
cert of classical pianoforte music. Ifwe are not mistaken we heard 
her give token of great promise in private, some eighteen months 
ago, in this city, since which time she has been studying under Sir 
Coane Smart. Your accounts of tke two Italian Operas will 
weekly increase in interest, especially to us poor subscribers in the 
country, who cannot see and hear the performances for ourselves. 
We have a greater facility, however, this season for securing a 
seat in a stall ora box for her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Knowles 
having entered into an arrangement with Mr. Lumley, by which 
means he can let a certain portion to parties in Manchester for each 
performance. Charles Hallé is about to leave us for the season. 
Our Theatre Royal closes this week, consequently we shall have 
little interesting to your readers to report for some time to come, 
and shall be glad to see the space devoted to other matter of im- 
mediate interest. 

|Our correspondent will find our opinion of Mrs. Enderssohn in 
a notice of the performance of Elijah, at Mr. Hullah’s Monthly 
Concerts.—Ep. M. W.] 








Herr Sricexz, the German tenor, makes, this evening, his 
first appearanee in Robert Le Diable, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
in Rambaldo, which was made so prominent a character last season 








MR. STERNDALE BENNETT'S SOIREES. 
Tue third and last of the present series of classical piano- 
forte performances took place on Tuesday. The programme 
was as follows :— 
PART I. 

TrIo—No. 2, Op. 66, in C minor, pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello (Mendelssohn), Mr. W. 8. Bennett, Herr Ernst, and Signor 
Piatti. 

SELECTIONS — Pianoforte, Mr. W. S. Bennett (J. 8. Bach. 
Handel.) Fugue in E minor (J. 8. Bach}. Harpsichord Lesson ; 
Allemande; Courante ; Air—‘‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith,” by 
desire (Handel). 

CanTATA— Mrs. Enderssohn, “ Non temer™ (Mozart). Con Ac- 
compagnamento di pianoforte—Mr. W.S. Bennett. 

Duo in A major, dedicated to Salieri, pianoforte and violin 
(Beethoven), Messrs. W.S. Bennett and Herr Ernst. 

SECOND PART. 

VARIATIONS 3 quatre Mains, in B flat (Posthumous) (Mendels- 
sohn), Messrs. Robert Barnett and W. S. Bennett. 

Two Sones—‘ Chloris in sickness,” “ May dew,” Mrs. Enders- 
sohn (W. S. Bennett). 

SELECTIONS from the Pianoforte Works (W.S. Bennett). Piano- 
forte, Mr. W. S. Bennett. ScHERzO,in E minor, Op.27. THREE 
Musica, SkETCHEs :—“ The Lake,” -‘The Mill Stream,” “ The 
Fountain.” 


The trio went splendidly, as might have been expected, from 
three of the finest players on their respective instruments now 
existing—Sterndale Bennett, Heinrich Ernst, and Alfredo 
Piatti—each, in his way, a giant. The pleasant sonata of 
Beethoven, by Bennett and Ernst, was given to perfection, 
and pleased the audience mightily. As for Ernst, he was 
Ernst ; as for Bennett, he was Bennett; as for both together, 
they were Beethoven. What a difference between this work 
and the ninth symphony! The selections from Bach and 
Handel were very happy. The variations on the “ Harmo- 
nious blacksmith” were encored. They are as effective as any 
of Herz or Thalberg, and much prettier in the in. The va- 
riations of Mendelssohn, in E flat, beat all the variations that 
exist, except one set of Beethoven’s,into fits. The piece is as full 
of variety, fancy, and clear design as the best sonata that could 
be written. 1f all variations were like these we should soon 
become variation-mad; but unfortunately the other is the 
case. The playing was as irreproachable as it was strikingly 
effective. Mr. Robert Barnett is one of the most finished 
pianists of the day, and worthily occupied his place beside the 
genius of the evening. We should like to hear a batch of 
duets, some evening, by Bennett‘and Barnett ; they seem, as it 
were, cut out to play together. We never heard a better 
ensemble. The duet (which Mr. Bennett played from the MS. 
copy, with Mendelssohn himself, at his concert in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, in 1844), produced a marked effect, and the 
brilliant coda elicited the heartiest applause. The selections 
from Mr. Bennett’s own works for the piano, executed with 
admirable vigor and expression, by their gifted author, brought 
the concert and the series to a close with dignity. 

The vocal music was delightful. Mrs. Enderssohn sang the 
« Non temer” exceedingly well, and was accompanied by Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett in brilliant style, The lady also gave the 
two lovely sengs of the beneficiaire (the last of which reminds 
us, at the end of each couplet, of the bass song in A, from 
Bach’s mass in B minor), with extreme unction. She was 


much applauded, and the “May Dew” deservedly encored. 
The room was crowded, and everybody was contented and 


delighted. 
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ERNST. 

We have not been able to spare room for any lengthened 
notice of the recent provincial tournée in which this gifted 
« fiddler”’ took a prominent part ; but to judge from the articles 
in the local papers which we have received from time to time, he 
appears to have madea prodigious effect wherever he played. To 
make up for unintended neglect, we quote below some extracts 
from two of the articles in the Manchester Guardian, one of 
the most undoubted provincial authorities on musical subjects. 
The following is apropos of the first concert given at Man- 
chester :-— 

“The great feature of the concert, however, was Ernst ; and his 
appearance on the platform was the signal for a tremendous greeting 
from the audience, many of whom, doubtless, had previously heard 
him in the same place. For some moments, owing to this mani- 
festation of pleasure, the great violinist was unable to proceed, 
but after repeatedly bowing his thanks, the violin was raised to its 
place, and what in common parlance is termed a fiddle, tecame in 
the hands of this accomplished executant a means of conveying to 
the vast multitude around him the most exquisite emotions of plea- 
sure, by rendering, in the sweetest tones, the refined musical ideas 
of a great artist. Herr Ernst’s first solo was on themes from O¢ ello, 
andintroduced several beautiful airs, which,ofcourse, were played with 
ravishing sweetness. He also took part in a duet for pianoforte 
and violin; but it was in the celebrated Carnival solo, in the second 
part, that his wonderful powers of execution were chiefly displayed. 

e accomplished what appeared to be impossibilities, and wrought 
his audience up to a pitch cf interested excitement rarely equalled 
in Manchester. ‘The calls of “ bravo” and * encore” which greeted 
the termination of the solo were almost deafening, and on his re- 
appearance to respond to the demand, he performed a couple of 
additional variations, if possible more wonderful than their pre- 
decessors.”” 


The same writer, in a notice of the second and last concert 
at Manchester, speaks of Ernst with even still greater enthu- 
siasm — 

“Ernst, thin and pale, in mind intellectual, elevated, spiritual, 
with that touching tone of melancholy which pervades so many 
really great musical existences—the great, the unapproachable 
Ernst, was to us the grand attraction of the concert. His exqui- 
sitely charming treatment of the lighter passages in Mayseder’s 
well-known solo, with variations, his fine, expressive enunciation 
of those which require more thought and feeling, his brilliant exe- 
cution of the pizzicato and harmonic passages, and his breadth yet 
clearness of tremolo, were really fascinating, and elicited the 
loudest plaudits from the numerous and delighted auditory. In 
the elegy of his own composition, he poured forth deep, thrilling 
gushes of saddest and most touching music; subordinating every 
grace, note, trill, and ornament to the funereal character of the 
theme. In his treatment of the Carnival of Venice he reminds us 
more powerfully than any other living violinist, of his great proto- 
type, Paganini. There are the same alternations of the mirthful 
and the sad, the boisterous and the subdued, the frolicsome and 
the despairing, laughter of maidens, and shrieks of tormented 
spirits, and all these pervaded by that indescribable yet easily re- 
cognized product of genius, which gives strange life and voice to 
the inanimate instrument. ” 


How far we share the sentiments of our eloquent cotempo- 
rary it is scarcely necessary to remind our readers. 








Foreign. 


Letpzic, 28th March.—Mr. Moscheles writes that Ma- 
dame Kiickenmeister Rudersdoff, tne celebrated vocalist, pur- 
poses visiting London this season, as well as the Leipzig vocal 
quartet society, consisting of twelve of the best chorus singers 
of the opera and of the Pauliner-Sing-verein,. who will be 
“consigned to the care” of Mr. Albert Schloss, the. well- 
known concert agent. 





Miscellaneous. 


Mary-te-Bone Turatre.—Mr. Jarrett, the eminent cornist, 
has announced a series of three Grand Concerts in Passion Week, 
to consist of sacred and miscellaneous performances, in which some 
of the most notable vocal and instrumental artists at present in 
London are engaged to appear. Among others we may name 
Jetty ‘Treffz, Herr Formes, Signor Stigelli, Signor Marchesi, Mr. 
F. Bodda, Miss Martha Williams, Mdlie. Rummell, the Misses 
Cole, Miss Messent, Miss Bassano, Miss Rose Braham, and the 
double quartet from the famous Berlin choir, as vocalists ; and MM. 
Alexandre Billet (pianist), Cioffi (trombone), Prospere ( nt- 
cleide), Lazarus (clarinet), Pratten and Collins (flute), Koenig 
(cornet-a-piston), Madame Parish Alvars and Chatterton (harp), 
Lindley Collins (violoncello), Sainton and Viotti Collins (violin), 
and the Distins (Sax-Horn), as instrumentalists. For further 
particulars see our advertisement columns. Reo 

Discovery or Musican Gems By Pacanini.—It was said, just 
before the death of this great musician, that he burned nearly all 
his MS. compositions. This is not the case; the greater part of 
them were stolen from him by, it is supposed, some enthusiastic 
admirer, who, it is hoped, will one day give them to the world, 
The rest descended to his son. ‘The son has, we learn, just ar- 
ranged with a music publisher of Paris to bring out nine of the 
latter. They consist of fantaisies and variations, full of that wild 
and indescribable charm which the renowned violinist threw into 
all his original compositions.—Literary Gazette. 

Mr. Acuizar’s Martinez Musicats took place on Thursda _at 
his residence, Upper Norton-street, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the progress of his young pupils to the parents and friends. About 
a dozen performed select compositions. Those most admired, both 
as regards musical merits and the talent displayed in their per- 
formance, were two “ Duettinos” by Sterndale Bennett, a Serenade 
by Osborne, Favarger’s “Souvenir d’ Andalousie,” Schulhoff’s “ Vic- 
toria (duet), two Lieder ohne Worte by Mendelssohn, and Mr. 
Aguilar’s own composition, entitled “La Féte Villageoise,” a Noc- 
turne in F sharp, and an Etude in A minor. Mr. Aguilar’s plan of 
inducing young pupils to perform in society isa good one. It gives 
them confidence, inspires them with emulation, and is an incentive 
to diligence. 

Mapame AND Herr Gorrrie’s Concert.—The Hanover Square 
rooms were quite filled on Wednesday evening, at the concert of 
these artists. The audience had to listen to a rather long pro- 
gramme, consisting of 27 pieces. In Germany four concerts would 
be required to obtain listeners for so much music, and having 
something of the teutonic in our blood, as we could not make up 
our minds to remain till the end, we offer to plead this fact as an 
excuse for giving an account of the first partonly. It is rarely that 
an orchestra can be collected at a benefit concert, Herr Goffrie 
nevertheless had secured one, and deserved to be commended for 
his spirit. ‘ The band played the overture to Masaniello in the usual 
style. Its next employment was in the “Sleep” song (Masaniello), 
sung in German by Herr Stigelli, with a pathos that elicited an 
unanimous “ da capo.” He however substituted a beautiful song 
by Schubert (in English, “ I heard a streamlet gushing”). A fengthy 
duet from Belisario seemed to make every body weary, althou 
Madlle. Magner and Herr Mayerhofer did all in their power for it. 
The performance of this kind of music in a concert room is an error, 
too often observed, however, in singers more experienced than 
Madlle. Magner and Herr Mayerhofer. Madlle. Lavinia sustained 
her reputation a3 a good soprano iu the duet from Semiramide, sup- 
ported by that agreeable and improving basso, Signor Marchesi. 
Herr Mengis and Mlle. Rummel were prevented by illness from 
Sppearing: We always enjoy the singing of Herr Stockhausen. 

is voice is really musical, and we applaud him for the taste which 
so often leads him to the songs of the best composers. 


The prett 
romance of Schubert, “ Flowret’s blooming” (“ Lob der Thranen") 
was much applauded. A great attraction was a solo on the con- 
tra basso (with four strings) by Herr Muller, from Darmstadt (now 
at Her Majesty’s theatre). The Adagio, by Mangold, he performed 
with great expression, more indeed than we thought the instrument 


capable of rendering.* The bdeneficiaire executed the Tema con 
* We have since heard that Herr Muller's “Scherzo” shewed ‘him an: 
executant of extraordinary power. ‘ 
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Variazioni of Beethoven’s op. 47 sonata (the “ Kreutzer”). Madame 
Goffrie has read and studied “her Beethoven,” and this shewed itself 
in her performance of that celebrated movement. The violin obligato 
could not have been handled with more sincere animation than by 
Herr Goffrie, and the ensemble was most satisfactory. We have 
little doubt but Madame Goffrie will rapidly strengthen her posi- 
tion amongst us, and be ranked as one of the deserving pianists of 
London. Her ambition was declared in attempting the last two 
movements of Chopin's concerto in E minor, with orchestral accom- 
paniments, It was a pity that the great length of the programme 
necessitated*the omission of the first movement. The peculiar turn 
of: Chopin is, however, developed to admiration in the Adagio and 
Rondo. As is too often the case when rehearsals have been stint, 
the accompaniments were too predominant throughout. Herr 
Goffrie seemed to have little command over the obstreperous en- 
thusiasm of his brethren. Madame Parish Alvars (widow of the 
celebrated English harpist) gratified us by a solo on the harp. Her 
mechanism is pure, her tone agreeable, and her style unexception- 
able—qualities that place Madame Parish Alvars among the best 
pop on her instrument, This lady is the daughter of Herr 

wy, the celebrated horn player of Vienna, with whom she tra- 
velled when only twelve yeurs of age, and more than once played 
before the Emperor of Austria and the Imperial family. M. Rum- 
mel accompanied the vocal pieces with great efficiency. 

New Beetruoven Rooms.—A vocal and instrumental coneert 
—which attracted a full audience—was given here on Friday 
evening, the 14th inst., under the direction of Messieurs C. De 
Besnier and Verdavainne. It was the first of a series of three, and 
was confined to classical music; the second and third are to be 
devoted to sacred and classic, and modern compositions. The 
most attractive portion of the programme consisted of Mozart’s 
Quartett in G major, for two violins, alto and bass; and two Quar- 
tetts in A major, by Beethoven, for the same instruments ; played 
respectively by Messrs. H. Blagrove, Clementi, R. Blagrove, and 
Hancock, and executed admirably by the talented “quartett” of 
professors. Made. Verdavainne elicited much applause by the neat 
and clever manner in which she played Bach’s prelude and fugue 
in C sharp, and the “ Etude Melodique-hommage a Mozart,” by 
Cramer. This lady seems to have studied carefully, and to have a 
good command of the instrument. In the vocal department, the 
Priere de Joseph, of Mehul, with the exception of a slip on the 
part of one of the male voices, was well sung. Signor Bottura 
gave the “Non piu andrai,” creditably. Mos. De Besnier is a 
tenore of too limited a range for the quartet from Fidelio, in which 
he took part, assisted by Signor Bottura, and Madmes. Lemaire and 
Zimmerman. ‘I'he former lady displayed her contralto voice ad- 
vantageously in Haydn’s aria from the Creation, which she execu- 
ted with much feeling; and a similar compliment may be accorded 
Madine, Zimmerman in her aria from Orfeo, “ Sposa di Euridice.’ 
Altogether the Concert passed off well. 

Mapame Panrisa Auvars, the widow of the celebrated harpist, 
has taken up her permanent residence in London. 

Durrez’s First Part.—The first part ever played in Italy by 
the French tenor was Idreno, in Rossini’s Semiramide. 

R. Macrxapy has presented Mr. Wilmot, his former stage- 
manager, with a beautiful silver inkstand. 

Tas Brorners Broven have taken Balfe’s Bohemian Girl as 
the subject for their Eastern Burlesque at the Adelphi. 

APOLLonicon Concerts.—These meetings, which are held every 
day, on alternate mornings and evenings, at the Lowther Rooms, 
seem likely to afford a favourite lounge for the amateurs of 
Westminster and the neighbourhood. © The Apollonicon being at 
present under repair, the instrumental part of the business is 
confined entirely to the Collins family, asssisted by Mr. Grattan 
Cooke, and one or two more wind instrument players of note. 
Here Miss Rosina Collins—aided by a handsome face, and a 
highly effective bow-arm—takes the lead, personally, as well 
as artistically. The Vocalists are Miss Poole, and Miss 
Messent. The chief novelty of the week has been a new 
song by Billetta, a young Italian writer, just come to England. 
It was delivered by Miss Messent (for whom it has been 
written) with the simplicity natural to her. We would sug- 
gest to the Directors to lessen the number of reserved seats ; 








this part of the room commonly presenting nothing but a dreary 
blank; while to the eyes of the visitors at the back, the perform= 
ers are dwarfed from the extreme length of the Hall. 

Mr. Joun Parry (Bardd Alaw), Editor of the ‘“ Welch Melo- 
dies,” late Treasurer of the Royal Society of Musicians, and father 
of the popular John Parry, Jun., died on Tuesday last, aged 76, 

Mr. J. Hutcatns Cautcort, a well-known musician, who held 
an important position in the great house of Cramer, Beale, & Co., 
died recently. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The customary annual perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah in Passion Week, is announced:to take 
place on Wednesday next. 

Mr. Cuartes MusienFretpt’s last Soirée was given in the New 
Beethoven Rooms, on Wednesday evening. Mr. Muhlenfeldt was 
assisted in the Instrumental part by Messrs. Ernst, Rousselot, 
and Lindsay Sloper. The Concert commenced with Mendelssohn's 
first Trio in D minor, which was performed with the utmest spirit 
and animation. Miss Williams sang Gluck’s “ Che Faro,” in her 
happiest manner; her full deep-toned voice also produced great 
effect in a ballad, called “My Childhood’s happy hours,” which 
was encored. [err Mengis sang Mr. Salaman’s elaborate canzo- 
net, “I arise from dreams of thee,” and Mr. Mublenfeldt’s new 
song, “ The Sea’s serenade to the Moon,” in a manner that called 
forth the warmest applause. Miss Watson (Mr. T. H. Tomlinson’s 
pupil) made her second appearance in “ Bid me discourse,” and jus- 
tified our previons remark, that she would make progress when she 
had overcome the nervousness natural to a debutante ; her exertions 
were rewarded by a unanimous encore. Mozart's Andante con 
variazione in G, was played with brilliant effect by Messrs. Lindsay 
Sloper and Muhlenfeldt ; and a grand Sonata of Beethoven's, for 
pianoforte and Violin, by Messrs. Muhlenfeldt and Ernst. The 
great German Violinist was in one of his enthusiastic moods, and 
brought forth from his instrument sounds that were irresistible. He 
was ably seconded on the pianoforte by Mr. Muhlenfeldt. Beetho- 
ven’s “ Variations and Finale alla fuga,” in E flat, well known to 
all musicians as the type of the ‘Tigued finale to the Eroica 
symphony, was played by Mr. Muhlenfeldt in a pointed and effec- 
tive manner. He also introduced several studies by Mendelssohn 
Muller, and Chopin’s well known study on the black keys (in G 
flat). The Concert was brought to a conclusion by & Valse Bril- 
lante, of his own composition (for two performers on the piano- 
forte), which was played with graceful lightness and brilliancy by 
Messrs. Muhlenfeldt and Lindsay Sloper, and much applauded. 

Mr. Saxe Dexzn Manomen died at Brighton, on the 24th of 
February, at the extraordinary age of 102 years, having enjoyed 
uninterrupted good health, and retained all his faculties unim- 
paired almost to the last hour of his life ; indeed entirely so, until 
the death of his wife two months ago, since which he gradually 
drooped, and died without any apparent physical cause. This 
remarkable person was born at Patna in Hindoostan, in the year 
1749. In 1769 he entered the Indian army, and served in the 
27th regt. of Native Infantry, in conjunction and under thé com- 
mand of Colonels Leslie, Morgan, Gottard, Tottingham, Grant, 
Baillie ; Majors Roberts, Crabb, and Popham, during the Gover- 
norship of Pelham and Hastings, and was present at the taking of 
forts Chunar, Pateetah, Luteefyur, Seckrool, Lora, Gochipour, 
Ramnuggar, and Gwalior in 1780. He came to England in 1784, 
and brought a letter of introduction to the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, from the Governor-General Warren Hastings. A fier various 
vicissitudes caused by the loss of all he possessed through the 
failure of a banking firm in Calcutta, he finally established himself 
in Brighton, as shampooing surgeon, in which profession he ac- 
quired a popularity rarely equalled. By his keen observation in 
the detection of various maladies, and his success in their treat- 
ment, with the assistance of the vapour and shampooing bath, a 
grand and most valuable theropeutic agent, which was first intro- 
duced into England by our late lamented friend—and now carried 
on by his son, at his elegant and commodious establishment, No. 7, 
Ryder-street, St. James’s. During his long career, hjs assistance 
was demanded by all classes, even by Royalty itself, George IV. 
when Prince Regent, as well as during his sovereignty, placing 
himself several times under his treatment, and it was at his com- 
mand that Mr. Mahomed arranged the baths in the Pavilion. 
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William IV. honored him by his patronage, as did also the leading 
members of the aristocracy of both the past and present generation. 
The name of Mahomed was popularly associated with Brighton, 
and he witnessed its progress to an extent that must have far sur- 
passed his best anticipations, when he decided on fixing his abode 
there. Mr. Mahomed was a very kind hearted man, most bene- 
volently disposed, and was always ready to assist the poor, as well 
by contributions ftom his purse, as by extending to them gratui- 
tously all the treatment of his medical art and resources. 








Our Scrap Book. 


Vocat Expresston.—The celebrated singers of the 18th cen- 
tury were not less renowned for their power of expression than for 
the beauty of their mechanical performance. Some things are 
related of them which appear almost fabulous at the present 
day. Everybody knows the story of Farinelli, whose touching voice 
and expression cured the King of Spain, Philip V., of an attack 
of melancholy, which threatened his reason. The anecdote of 
Raff, who saved the life of the Princess Belmont, put in jeopardy 
by a violent fit of grief, by causing her to shed a torrent of 
tears, also attests the vast power of expression possessed by these 
singers. Tenesino, a singer of extraordinary merit, forgetting 
his part, in order to embrace Farinelli, who happened to sing an 
air with miraculous perfection ; La Gabriéli, affected even to the 
exhibition of the most lively emotion, upon hearing Marchesi sing 
& cantabile; and Crescentini, causing Napoleon and all his court 
to shed tears in Romeo and Juliet, are also proofs of the power 
of expression which these divinities of song possessed. At mo- 
ments, when Malibran avoided exaggeration, and exhibited true 
expression, combined with irreproachable execution, she gave an 
idea of this sort of merit; but the singers whom I have men- 
tioned maintained, during the whole of a part, that perfection 
which Malibran exhibited only at intervals. In order to sing, it 
is not enough to possess a tine voice; though this gift of nature is 
an invaluable advantage, which no degree of skill can possibly 
supply. But one who possesses the art of regulating his voice with 
firmness, and understands the management of its powers, some- 
times produces a better effect, with an inferior voice, than an igno- 
rant singer can do with a fine one. 

Skill, in the mechanical part of singing or playing on instru- 
ments, is undoubtedly necessary to the attainment of a good 
execution; but alone it is not enough. In his sensibility, 
and in his enthusiasm, an artist finds the most powerful 
resources for exciting those who hear him. Dexterity may 
sometimes astonish by its prodigies; but it is the privilege of 
true expression alone to touch the soul. What I call expres- 
sion is not that grimacing which consists in twisting the 
arms, leaning over affectedly, moving the body, and shaking the 
head; a sort of pantomime of which some musicians make use, 
but of which they alone are the dupes. True ezpression 
is manifested without effort, by the tones of the voice or instru- 
ment. The musician who has the sentiment of it, transmits it 
from his soul, as by enchantment, to his throat, to the end of his 
fingers, to his bow, string, or finger-board. The quality of his 
voice, his breathing, his touch, are stamped with it; for hip, there 
are no bad instruments; and, for him, T would almost venture to 
say, there is no bad music, though he may be more sensible than 
another to the beauties of composition. We should be mistaken 
if we supposed that there is no’ possible expression but that of 
grief and melancholy. There are tones proper fur the expression of 
every emotion. Talent enables the performer to identify himself 
with the style of the piece which he is performing, to be simple 
with its simplicity, vehement with its passion, sparing of orna- 
ment in its severity, brilliant with embellishments in the elegant 
follies of fashion, and always great, even in trifles. There is no 
need of great or prolonged exertions to excite emotions of different 
kinds : a single phrase of a cantabile, or the theme of a rondeau, 


is enough. What do Isay? The simples note, even an appo- 
giatura, properly placed, a tone, sometimes calls forth bursts of 


iration from a whole audience. At the risk of being accused 
of exaggeration, I will even say that we have an instinct that an- 


nounces the great artist by the mannet in which his bow strikes 
the string, or his finger the key. I know not what emanation it 
is which then diffuses itself through the atmosphere, 

the presence of talent; but we are rarely deceived —Extract 
from ——-—; by Aurelian. 

Homace To Haypn.—When Nelson passed through Vienna 
he paid Haydn a visit, and begged to have an old pen which he 
had used in his compositions; and, in return, the “hero of the 
ocean” presented him with his own watch. The French generals, 
Murat and Soult, and other distinguished officers, paid a visit to 
Haydn, in 1805, and he requested them to insert their names in a 
book. The generals placed a couple of sentinels before his house 
to prevent the French soldiers from molesting the veteran. 


usic.—The wordless language of bodiless spirits, clogged with 
encumbrance on fearth, but fully revealed in heaven. Music— 


The winds caught and tamed. Music—A flowing stream of 
poetry, which seems shallow to those who look into it near the 
margin, but deep to those who look beyond. Music—A cordial 
distilled from sound—The Couneil of Four, from Wallbridge 
Lunn’s Miscellanies—G. Routledge & Co.'s Popular Library. 

CHINESE Music.—The drum is indispensable in every pro- 
cession of any importance; and as the Chinese have not adapted 
the plan of making it light enough to be slung from the neck, 
they are obliged to place it in a kind of stand or frame, which is 
carried by several men, while the drummer follows his instrument 
on foot. In the head or prow of this litter was placed the little 
drum, the sharp clicking sound of which was intended as.a treble 
to the large drum. A gong was suspended upon a post near the 
little drum ; while a fourth musician made a most obstreperous ‘din 
with a large pair of cymbals. The man who beat the little drum 
seemed to find no extraordinary delight in his occupation; while 
the swain with the cymbals held them close to the ear of the 
drummer, as if he meant to requite him for his diligence with a 
flood of sunorous vibrations poured fresh into his ear—Extracted 
from ; by Aureliau 

Mititary Music Fzts.—The arrangements for the Militar 
Musical Festival to be held in June next are now nearly completed, 
and will employ the greatest number of wind instruments ever 
congregated in this country ; in a!l nearly 300 performers, including 
the bands of the Ist Life Guards, 2nd Life Guards, Royal Horse 
Guards (blue), Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, Scots 
Fusileer Guards, Royal Artillery, &. The fete, which is for the 
benefit of the Consumption Hospital, will, it is expected, be 
honoured by the presence of [ler Majesty and His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, &c. 
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Adbertisements. 
CRAMER’S STUDIES. 


HE first Volume of this work is now published in the upright 
ferm newly revised and corrected by the Author, and divided into four parts, 
price 6s, each. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 





Just Published, 


THE MIDSHIPMAN’S STAR, 


(COMPOSED by 8. Rousselot, sung by Miss Dolby; Redowa 
brilliante, by Jacques Herz, at Messrs. Rousselot and Co.’s, 66, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street; where may be obtained also Prospectuses a their cheap new system 
of Tuning the Pianoforte—at 12s. per annum, oncea month; 10s. per three quarters 
8s. per two quarter; and 5s. pet one quarter. 


DIATONIC FLUTE: 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
M® RICHARDSON will perform a Solo on this Instrument 


this evening (Satuiday) at Drury Lane Theatre; at Mr. Allererofts Coneerts at 

the Lyceum ‘Theatre every evening next wetk; at the Music Hall, Adélaide-street, 

Strand, on the 16th and 21-t; and at Mr. Gray’s Concert at Brentford on the 23d inst. 

Description of this Flute with Testimonials forwarded free, Manufactory, 135, 
Fleet Street. A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 


MARANTH COMPOSITION CARACTERISTIQUE pour 











le PIANO, par EB. $1xas:—Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, 201, Regent Street, 
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MESSRS. COCKS’ ; 


MUSICAL PUBLIGATIONS 


T OLINISTS.—A Treatise on the Structure and Preserva- 
tion of the Violin. and all other Bow Instruments, together with an Account of 
of their instrument 


Joun Brsnor. 8vo., in boards, 3s., free, 3s. 6d. 
THE THEORY OF MUSIC. -Confe's Principles of Harmony and Tho h 
98.; Mozart’s Practical Tho thrid Weber’ 


itto, 6d,; Czerny’s New 1 
neesion, translated by John Bishop, 3 vols., folio, each 31s, 6d. ; and Hamilton s 
‘usical Catechisms, 4 


WARREN’S_ PSALMODY, 24 books, each 2d., or two volumes, 28. each. 
BOYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC, a New Edition, 1300 large folio pages, with 


or Piano accom} 

OLIN QUARTETTS, Quintett«, and ’s complete edition of 83 
Quartetts, in 4 vols., boards, with Portrait, 126s.; Mozart’s complete edition of 
his 10 Quartets, 42s, ; ditto, his 6 Quintetts, 42s. ; complete edition of Beethoven's 
17 Quartetts, by! jot, 126s. ; mintetts and Trios, edited by ditto, 63s. ; 

the Septet Music lately published by Monzani and Hill, & . 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS for the VIOLIN ; by Goodban, 10s. 6d. ; by Spohr (trans- 
lated by J. Bishop, and approved by the author), 31s. 6d.; by Campagnoli, trans. 
de ; by Rode, Baillot, and Kreutzer, 10s. 6d. ; ilton’s Catechism, 
by Kreutzer, 10s. 6d.; by Rode, 10s, 6d.; by Fiorillo, 8s. ; 
Corelli’s 12 Solos, 10s, 6d. ; and his 48 Trios, 24s, 
FOR THE ORGAN.—Third edition of Hamruroy’s Carrcutsm of the Orcan, with 
an Introduction, and a list and description of the principal organs in Great 
Britain, Ireland, Germany, France, and Switzerland, the whole revised, corrected, 
and much by Joseph Warren, 270 pages, price 4s. Also, Warren’s very 
- Tutor for ditto, 4s.; Rinck’s Great School for the Organ, edited by 8. Wesley 
and John 7, 86s, ; and Mendelssohn's Grand Sonatas for Pedal Organs, 31s. 6d. 
HANDEL'S RATORIOS, Folio Edition, with Pianoforte or Organ Accom- 
a beautifully engraved, newly edited by JonN Brsxop, and collated with the 
it Au 's Manuscript Scores in the Queen’s Library. The Messiah, Israel in 
Samson, and Judas Maccabeus, each 15s.; Acis and Galatea, 12s,; the Det- 
Te 12s,; Utrecht ditto, 12s,; Utrecht Jubilate, 10s. 6d.; the four 
Coronation Anthems, 12s,; the Funeral Anthem, 12s.; and Haydn’s Creation, lis. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen, 
~ N.B,—Cock’s Descriptive Catalogue of Standard and Modern Musical Publica- 
tions, gratis, and postage free, 


DR, STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Improving the Voice, and removing all Affections of the 

. Throat, ly recommended to en, Singers, Actors, Public Speakers, 

sub: to relaxed Throats, and to all persons desirous of cultivating their 

‘oices, ensiiring a good and clear articulation. They have also been found 
= beneficial to thins afflicted with Nervous, ——s or Stomachic Soa 

Pi —= in Boxes, at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. each, of every Medicine Vendor 

m. 
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Testimonials of their efficacy are published with each Box, from 
Mad. Miss Romet Mf. Harrison Mr. J. Barnett 
Mad, Persiani Mad. Albertazzi Mr. Allen Mr. George Linley 
Mad. EugenieGarcia | Miss Cooper Mr. White Mr. Rodwell 
Mrs, Alfred Shaw Sig. Lablache Mr, Wass Mr. Nelson 
Miss Rainforth Sig. Giubilei Mr. Kroff &e., &e. 





HEALTH WHERE IT iS SOUGHT ! 


F{OLLoway's PILLS.—Cure of a disordered Liver and 
Stomach, when in a most hopeless state.— Extract of a letter from Mr. Matthew 
Harvey, of Chapel Hall, Airdrie, Scotland. dated the 15th of January, 1850.-To 
Professor Hottoway, Sir,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to perfect health, at a time when I thought I was on the 
brink of the grave. I had consulted several eminent Doctors, who, after doing what 
hey could for me, considered my case hopeless. I had been suffering from a Liver 
and Stcmach complaint of long standing, which during the last two years got so 
much worse, that every one considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last re- 
source; got a Box of your Pills, whichsoon gave relief, and by persevering in their 
use for somé weeks, togethet with rubbing nght and morning your Ointment over 
my chest and stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got completely 
cured, and to the astonishment of myself and everybody who knows me. 


LEE & COXHEAD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS; 


A NEW, PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, by Aubert KELLER, 


price 4s, ; 

‘We can confidently recommend this Pianoforte Tutor as the best extant: Mr. 
Keller has adopted the judieious method of arranging the scales and exercises amongst 
the lessons, by which — the pupil is taught those essentials without turning to a 
formal book of scales, &c,,—the fingering is carefully marked without being crowded, 
a if evidently — by one by 7g had great experience as a teacher.” 

Delices de la Jeunesse,” se rice 2s, written ex: 
follow theabove Tutor, by C. W. Glover. me = — 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 
ELLER’S Collection of ANTHEMS, CHURCH SERVICES, 

& CHANTS, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano, in six Books, price 3s. each, 
with six beautiful and appropriate Designs by Bran arranged by ALBERT 
KELLER ; the six Books can be had in one Volume, elegantly bound, price i8s. 

The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA—a selection of Psalms and Hymns for the Voice 
and Organ, in six Books, priee 3s. each, arranged by Epwin Fioop, and may be had 
in one-Volume, neatly bound, _— 18s, : 

N.B.—A New Edition of “Hark, the Sabbath Bells,” by Epwin Fioop. Price 2s. 


MUSIC for the ORGAN or HARMONIUM. 


THE AMATEUR ORGANIST—a collection of soft and full 
Voluntaries, arranged in six Books, 3s. each, by Epwarp Travis. 

THE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST—a collection of short interludes to play between 
the Verses of the Psalms, in one Book, price 4s., by Epwarp Travis and J. P. Dyer. 
The AMATEUR PRELUDIST—a collection of Preludes, with the Organ Stops 
carefully marked, in one Book, price 4s,, by Epwarp TRAVIS. 


MUSIC for the FLUTE. 
HE AMATEUR FLUTIST—a selection of favorite Airs from 
the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged in sets, price ls. each, by Henry Nicnor- 
son, with an ‘Aecompeinialt ad lib, for the Violin, Violoncello, Phe Pianoforte. 
The FLUTIST’S ALBUM—a collection of favorite Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., 
arranged in sets, price 1s. each, by Henny Nicnoison, with an Accompaniment ad 
lid. for the Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. : 


MUSIC for the VIOLIN. 

HE AMATEUR VIOLINISTA selection of favorite Airs 

from the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged expressly for the first posi of 
the Violin, in sets, price 1s. each, by Henry Farmer, with an accompaniment ad id. 
for the Piano, second Violin, and Violoncello. 
The VIOLINIST’S ALBUM—a collection of favorite Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, 
&c., arranged expressly for the first position of the Violin, in sets, price 1s. ach, by 
— pa, with an Accompaniment ad /id. for the Piano, second Violin, and 

Violoncello, 








N.B.—A New Edition of “‘ Farmer’s Violin School.” 5s, 
London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albermarle Street, and all Book and Music Sellers, 
Catalogues gratis. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ‘‘ VESPER HYMN,” 


ARRANGED as a Fantasia for the Pianoforte. The publisher 

has great plea ure in announcing a new Edition of this admired eomposition 
by Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS, and to state that he has added to his Catalogue 
all the newest works of this popular writer. é 
“‘ Under this mod sst title, Mr. Richards presents us with a fantasia of novel form, 
remarkable for orig nality of effect. An inttoduction in F, in which fragments of 
the melody are displayed in full harmony, alternated with brief ai/ passages, 
capriccioso, leads to an episode, in which the idea of the bell that tol. S for vespers 
is poetically indicated. The well-known tune is then Jed through a series of varia- 
tions, or ricercate, or changes, in all of whieh the traits de bravoure are different, and 
skillfully contrasted, while the keys of D flat and A flat are judiciously employed in 
some of them, to relieve the monotony that would otherwise 4 from the constant 
adherence to the original tone. The variations are graceful and showy, increasing 
in brilliancy up to the climax, which involves a capital echantilion of the Thalb 
pattern. Mr, Richards has shown an extended acquaintance with the resources 
the clavier in this morceau, and the utmost ingenuity in maintaining an easy variety 
of style duting the continuous repetition of the melody over the space of eight pages. 
The only fault of “The Vesper Hymn” is its brevity. — Musical World. 

Charles Ollivier, 41, New Bond Street 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES; 


N R. CARTE and Mr. B. WELLS (Professor of the-Flute of 

the Royal Academy of Music) will perform ‘a concettante duet upon two of 
Carte’s Patent Flutes—Mr. Carte upon one of silver, and. Mr. Wells upon one of wood, 
in Mr. Carte’s Lecture upon Instrumental Music at Chelmsford on Thursday next. 
Just published, a brief SKETCH of the Improvements in the Flute, and description 
of Mr, Carte’s two Patent Flutes by R. Carte. Kudall, Rosé, and Co., 38, Southamp- 














(Signed) Martuew Harver, ; | 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efeaeio in the ba = ely complaints:— | ton-street, Strand. Price 1s., or if sent by post. 1s. 64. 
Agve Cons'ipation of Fevers of all Liver complaints Tumours 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago Ulcers 9 
Buious Com- Consumption Fits Piles Worms of all T0 THE QUEEN s MOST EXCELLENT MAJES T Y 
woe. See on a Heong MA a ND THE BRITISH AND INDIAN ARMY. 
ches on the Drops ead-ache crofula or King’s eakness, im # 
Skin Dasomey Indigestion Evil whatever cause J KOHLER, 35, HENRIETTA STREET COVERS GAR- 
Bowel complaintsErysipelas Inflommation Sore Throats &e., &e. * DEN, begs to direct the attention of Regimental Bands to hon 
Colic: Jaundice Lic-Dovlourenx Lever Instruments with the latest improvements, which surpass all others - 
Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, Strand, (neat Temple-bar, | Plicity of arrangement and purity of tone. Combinations in harmony never before 
London, and most all respectable Druggists, and Dealers in Medicines throughout | @ttempted by any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with perfect bar — 
civilised World at the following prices—Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. Gd., 11s., 22,, and | mental Bands supplied with all kinds of Musical Instruments direct from the ¥ _ 
ach Box. There isa considerable saving by taking the larger sizes, factory ; and as all these Instruments are made under J. Konter’s own _- 
— —Directions for the guidanee of Patients in every Disorder are affixed to each ee RT en nnn ete of all conntries, 
ox, ¥ ” 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF SIGNOR MARIO. 
FIRST NIGHT OF LES HUGUENOTS. 
PRODUCTION OF FIDELIO. 


(THE DIRECTORS have’ the honor to announce that on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 22nd, will be performed for the first time this season, 
Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, LES HUGUENOTS. The principal characters by 
Madame Grisi, Madame Castellan, Mlle. Angri; Herr Formes, Signor Tagliafico, 
Signor Polonini, Signor Mei, Signor Soldi, and Signor Mario. 


EXTRA NIGHT. 
FIDELIO, 
On Thursday, April 24th, will be produced for the first time on the Italian Stage 


in England, Beethoven's celebrated Opera, FIDELIO. 
Stalls and Boxes may be secured on application at the Box Office of the Theatre. 


ROYAL MARYLEBONE THEATRE, 


M*. JARRETT begs to announce that he has taken the above 
elegant Theatre for A SERIES of THREE GRAND POPULAR VOCAL 
and INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTS, to be held on the evenings of MONDAY, 
APRIL I4th ; TUESDAY, APRIL 15th; and THURSDAY, APK&IL Ith, at the 


usual 
PLAY HOUSE PRICES. 

For which he has been so fortunate as to obtain the services of the following eminent 
Artistes:—Misses Bassano, Grauman, Cole, M. Cole, Messent, Rose Braham, 
Malle. Kummell and, by the kind permission of M. Jullien, the celebrated Mdlle. 
JETTY de TREFFZ; Signor Stigelli and Marchesi, M. Jules Stockhausen, Messrs, 
Frank Bodda, Manley, and the unrivalled Basso, HERR FORMES, the double 
Quintette from the Berlin Choir; Madame Goffrie, M. Alexandre Billet, Herr 
Keenig, Signor Cioffi, M. Prospe'e, M. Pratten, Lazarus. the Distins, Mrs. Parish 
Alvars, Messrs. F. Linley, and Vio'te Collis, and M. SAINTON, 

Tickets, Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d.; may be had of Mr. Jarrett, 30 
Percy-street, at the Theatre, and of the principal Musicsellers. 





QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 


ME: EDWARD J. TURNER has the honor to announce to 
his Patrons and Friends that his FIRST EVENING CONCERT will take 
place at the above Rooms, on TUESDAY, 6’h of MAY, 1851, when he trusts the 
Entertainments provided will meet with general approbation. Vocalists:—Miss 
Dolby, Miss Poole, Miss Wats, Mr. Leffler, Mr, Edward J, Turner; Pianoforte, 
M. Alexandre Billet; Harp, Herr Carl Oberthir, Harpist to the Grand Duke of 
Nassau; Bassoon, Herr G. Mayer, first Basoon to the Grand Duke of Nassau; Flute, 
Monsieur Camus, first Flute at the I aliens,’ Paris. Conductor, M. Alexandre 
Billet. Tickets Seven Shillings each; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea. To be had 
at the Rooms; of Mr, E. J. Turner, No. 17, Crown-row, Walworth; Wesseu & 
ened Regent-street; Prowse, Hanway-street, and at all the principal Music 
ublishers. 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


{XETER HALL.—Conductor, Mr. Surman; Leader, Mr. H. 
Blagrove. On the Monday in Passion Week, April 14th, 1851, Mendelssohn's 
Sacred Oratorio, ELIJALI. Principal Vocalists; Miss Birch, Miss Stewart, Miss 
Dolby, Miss L. Baxter, Mr. Leckey, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Banks, Mr. Matts, and Mr. 
H., Philips, with Orchestra of 800 Performers. Organist, Mr. T. Jolley. Tickets, 
Area, 3s. ; Reserved Seats, Area or Western Gallery, 5s.; in the North or South 
Gallery, 7s.; Central Area, Reserved Seats, numbered, 10s. 6d , to be obtained at 
the Society’s only Office, No. 9, Exeter-hall, and the Principal Musicsellers. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—ON WEDNESDAY next, 16th 

April, Handel’s MESSIAH. Vocalists—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby; Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. Manvers, and Mr, H. Phillips. The orchestra, the most extensive 
available in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 per. 
formers. Tickets, 3s, ; reserved seats in area or gallery, 5s. ; central area, numbered 
seats, 10s. 6d, each ; at the Society's office, 6, in Exeter-hall; or of Mr. a ners 53, 
Charing-cross, This performance will not be repeated, but will be shortly f ‘owed 
by Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah.” 











MISS HENRIETTE MAWN 


AS the honor to inform her Friends and Pupils that she has 
H lefi town for the Easter recess, and requests that letters and communications 
intended for her may be directed to the care of Mr. C. Ollivier, Musical Library 


SIGHOR BOTTESINI, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA AT HAVANNA, 
BES to apprise the Musical Profession and the Public that he 


will arrive in London at the beginning of May, and remain during the entire 


8 n. : 
"Latters and applications for engagements to be addressed to Sig. Borressty, 


Wessel and Co., 229, Regent Street. 


MADAME SCHWAB 


BESS to announce that her ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT 
will take place in the ROYAL PRINCESs’S CONCERT ROOMS, ou TUES- 
DAY, MAY 13th. 








Forther Particulars will be duly announced. 


MR. D, MAGNUS, PIANISTE, 


AS the honour to announce that his FIRST MATINEE 
H MUSICALE will take place at the NEW BEELHOVEN ROOMS, on 
SATURDAY, 19th APRIL, to commence precisely at Two, on which occasion he 
will be assisted by the following eminent artists :—Pianoforte, Mr. Magaus ; Violon- 
cello, Mr. Demunck; Harp, Gerhard Taylar; Oboe, Mr. Lavigre. Vocalists— 
tenor, M. Rubini ; Baryton, Signor Montelli; Soprani, Mme. Sainville, Miss Samuel 
Saufford T ckets 5s, each; to be had of Mr, D. Magnus, 76, Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square, and of Charles Ollivier, Music Publisher, 41 and 42 New Bond- 








BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY. 


ERR ERNST’S SECOND EVENING PERFORMANCE 

will take place at 27, QUEEN ANNE STREET, on TUESDAY, APRIL 15th, 
instead of Wednesday. Quartetts, Beethoven, No. 4 in C minor, first periode; No. 
7, in F, second periode; and No. 16, in A minor (posthumous), third periode. 
Executants—Messrs. Ernst, H. Cooper, H. Hill, and S. Rousselot. Subscriptions 
and Tickets at Messrs. Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit-street, Kegent-street. 


APOLLONICON, 


DDITION OF THE GREAT TUBA MIRALIBIS.—Dail 
at Two. Mr, Mather’s esteemed Illustrations, Juvenile Harpists, Messrs. 
and Barton concertinas ; yen Thursdays, Saturdays, evenings at 8, A) 
con with six Performers. ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, Miss Poole, Miss ng 
the Misses, Mr. and Master Collins, Mr. Grattan Cooke, and Messrs, Sedgwick 
Barton. Royal Music Hall, adjoining Lowther Arcade. 








PROGRAMME OF 


M. ALEXANDRE BILLET’S SECOND CONCERT, 


N TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 15th, to commence at 
half-past eight o’clock precisely. 
Part First. 


1. Sonata in A major, Op. 101 BEETHOVEN. 
2. Capaice in F sharp minor. ° . MENDELSSOHN 
3. Pius UxrRa, Sonata in A flat Major, Op, 71 * Dussex. 
Part Seconp. 
4. Sonata in E flat minor . ° ° ° Pinto, 
5. Les FANNALuEs, Caprice caracteristique No. 2, C 
major ‘ . ’ ° ° : E. Stxas. 


6, SELECTION oF STUDIES— 
B flat major, Clementi; G flat major, Chopin; B 
minor, Henselt ; E major, Hiller; C minor, Toc- 
eata, Kalkbrenner. 


DENT’S IMPROVED WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker, by distinct appoint- 

* ments to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Emperor of 
Russia, most respecttully solicits from the public an inspection of his extensive 
STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, embracing all the late modern improvements 
at the most economical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas ; tl *s, with led dials, 10 guineas; Youth's Silver 
Watches,4guineas. W. d going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes 
xchange 











6 guineas.—E. J. Dent, $2, Strand; 33, Cock: pur-street; and 34, Royal E: 
(Ciock Tower Area). 








Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, by Micnaet Samvet Myers, of No, 3, 
Studley Villas, $ Road, Clapham Koad, in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
otfice of Mrexs and Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in mb get of St. 
Paul, where all co ations for the Editor are to be addressed, 





street. 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 

THALBERG on ne Ste Trish Airs. 
THALBERG ove ose ove Le Prophete. 
OSBOKNE ove evo owe God Save the Queen. 
KUH on oe ove ove Styriennes 
KUHE ° 0 seo we Bohemian Air 
MORI... oto ote ove Romance Sans Paroles. 
MORI ee ose ove Penseés Pendant L’Absence. 
BLUMFNTHAL se... ove ees Consolation. 
BRISSON oes ovo ove L’Arabesque, 
RICHARDS pe as Danish Air. 
RICHARDS ons Moonlight Serenade. 
WALLACE nee ove eee Polka de Concert. 
ROECKEL oie ase eos Clotilde. 
MULLER ee oy Po Anna Bolena. 
MULLER os ose vee Third Romance. 
MULLER ws veo rn Fragment. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


To be had of G. Parkers, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 
Holywe!l Street, and at all Booksell Saturday, April 12, 1851, 











